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CENERAL MOTORS HOPES 10 
SAVE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
MILLIONS IN REPAIR COSTS 


Now Installing Nationwide System 
Of Standardized Body Parts 
Quickly Available 


TO BE READY IN 3 MONTHS 


Zone Warehouses to Supply Deal- 
ers and Shops at Much Lower 
Cost Than Possible Now 


The General Motors Corporation is 
promoting a nationwide campaign to low- 
er costs of automobile repair work which 
an official of that organization believes 
will save insurance companies more than 
$10,000,000 annually. H. P. Stewart of 
the General Motors Corporation spoke 
in detail on the plan before a joint meet- 
ing of the Automobile Underwriters Club 
and the Automobile Claims Association 


in New York on Tuesday. In brief Gen- 
eral Motors is placing with dealers and 
independent repair shops throughout the 
country automobile body parts for cars 
up to five years old which can be ob- 
tained at far less cost and more quickly 
than under any arrangement heretofore 
existing. It is claimed that no other 
manufacturer is at present offering these 
facilities. 

Within the next three months Mr. 
Stewart expects that zone warehouses of 
the General Motors Corporation ‘at @en- 
tral points in all parts of the country 
will be fully supplied with complete 
stocks of wood and metal body parts 
which can be delivered to any dealer of 
the corporation or independent repair 
shop within twenty-four hours. Surveys 
have indicated said Mr. Stewart that in 
the majority of cases the repair or local 
fabrication of automobile body and chas- 
sis parts is much more costly than re- 
placement with ready-made parts 


Nation’s Auto Repair Bill $180,000,000 


Up to the present time most auto body 
parts used in repair work have been 
made by local shops for the reason that 
the time and expense involved in secur- 
ing these parts from manufacturers has 
proved unsatisfactory. The National 
\utomobile Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that the nation’s auto repair bill 
is about $180,000,000 annually and Gen- 
cral Motors believes that the savings on 
cirs of its various subsidiaries alone 
through the extension of these facilities 
will reduce this huge bill some $15,000,- 
000. Insurance companies will be per- 
initted to purchase these body parts at 
a discount of 25%. 

_The problem of getting chassis and en- 
xine parts quickly and economically to 
repair shops was solved years ago. On 
the other hand automobile manufacturers 
have had to rely on expert body men 
employed by dealers or running their 
own shops to handle body repair work 
and this has been naturally more ex- 
pensive than if standardized parts could 
he supplied quickly and economically 
irom a central manufacturing plant. This 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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JOHN HANCOCK HAD GAIN 
OF 2%% LAST YEAR 
IN OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 


President Crocker Reads Annual 
Report At Policyholders’ 
Meeting 
CREATE SPECIAL RESERVES 


Fund of $5,000,000 For Asset 
Fluctuations and Amortization; 
Also Tax Reserve 











Probably Walton L. Crocker, president 
of the John Hancock, never had a more 
attentive audience on a similar occasion 
than when on Monday in Boston in the 
John Hancock’s large assembly hall he 
faced the policyholders of the company 
to read the annual report showing re- 
sults of the company for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1931. In these days of 
bank failures, passed dividends in so 
many corporations, real estate stagnation 
and other depressive features [some real, 
too many psychological], the policyhold- 
ers were eager to hear how their favor- 
ite insurance institution had met current 
conditions. Some of the policyholders 
had been on the books a long time. Some 
were having their first experience sit- 
ting in such a meeting. Whether old 
or new in the John Hancock family they 
hung on to every word of the president. 

As Mr. Crocker sketched outstanding 
features of the 1931 record there was a 
sigh of relief, a feeling of satisfaction 
that they had made no mistake in book- 
ing passage on the S. S. John Hancock. 


Some High Spots 

Some of the high spots were these: 
Increases of 214% over 1930 in insurance 
in force; more than $87,000,000 paid to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
through the year; apportionment of $20,- 
692.930 for the payment of dividends to 
policyholders in 1932: new special re- 
serve fund of $5,000,000 for asset fluctua- 
tion and amortization; a surplus of more 
than $43,800,000: increase in assets of 
more than $37,000,000. 

The report was straight from the 
shoulder. There was no applesauce; no 
hiding of unfortunate spots. Right in 
the first paragraph Mr. Crocker said that 
there was a 6% decrease in production 
compared with the previous year. He 
did not mince matters about surrenders 
nor about the general mortality experi- 
ence of the companies; nor did he soft 
pedal about suicides or motor car acci- 
dents or the real estate situation. In 
March last the committee of finance de- 
cided not to accept any more new farm 
loans until there is a readjustment of 
conditions. 

The Report 

Mr. Crocker’s report in part follows: 

“Our new insurance written and paid 
for during the year was $624,132,060, rep- 
resenting something like 6% less than 
the 1930 volume. Included in this total 
is $43.327.016 of Group, besides a very 
satisfactory amount of Wholesale and 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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By YOUNG MEN 


Provident Mutual Has A Youthful 


But Experienced Agency Personnel 


The Provident Mutual Life of Phila- motion from this group is that of Ernest the University of Pennsylvania where 
delphia is a company manned by young A. Farrington as agency assistant. he was graduated from the Wharton 
executives. President M. A. Linton is Charles A. Tushingham is educational School of Finance and Commerce. He 

Z supervisor. Nelson A. White is well- first engaged in salesmanship work along 
only forty-five and one of the vice- known for his work in the advertising commercial lines and entered the agency 


presidents in charge of a main division section and with direct mail, and C. department of the Provident Mutual in 
of the company is but thirty-six. This Sumner Davis, who has charge of the February, 1928, with a substantial back- 





is F. Phelps Todd, vice-president in leaflets and similar printed material is- ground ‘of selling experience. He first 
charge of the underwriting department. sued by the company, achieved distinc- assisted Mr. Tushingham with the in- 
But it is in the agency department tion at the last meeting of the Direct auguration of the training course. Then 
that the atmosphere of youth prevails. Mail Advertising Association by having he spent six months in a Chicago agen- 
A visitor to the agency department of the Provident Mutual portfolio selected cy after which he helped open the office 
the company is at once impressed with as one of the fifty best advertising cam- in Milwaukee, going later to Kansas 
the keenness and alertness of its staff. paigns of the year. Mr. Davis is also City for several months. 
On this page are pictures of a number assistant to William S. Ashbrook, who Mr. Farrington, the other man re- ; M. A. LINTON, ; 
of the home office agency men who are is editor of “Provident Notes,” the ex- cently promoted in the agency depart- President, Provident Mutual Life 
today an important influence in mould- cellent agency paper of the Provident ment, is a native of Philadelphia and ote a : 
ing the field organization of the com- Mutual. At the Insurance Advertising also a graduate of the Wharton School, This staff of young men are dedicated 
pany because most of them are in con- Conference a year ago the Provident University of Pennsylvania. He joined to the principle that recruiting and train- 
stant contact with the agencies in build- received first award among all insurance the agency department of the company ‘1g are the cornerstone of agency build- 


aes : i‘ 










MALCOLM L. WILLIAMS E. MILNOR BECHTEL, JR. ALBERT R. MATHENY ERNEST A. FARRINGTON 
. n : , » Dna dta 
ing and training personnel. companies represented for booklets~and in 1929, and spent many months in dif- = phe ee gal bees rae: 
Manager of Agencies Franklin C. — cards. es — in a - - og familiar- gy AO y had th say ¢ 
Mies ; — , the preparation o e text for the con- izing himself with the work OTM aca tanh , > res f 
Ran sani contin ce tae tents of the portfolio and various other Some of the other members of the = ee have hon Oe ee 
surrounded themselves with this group Parts of this work were assigned to J. agency department who are constantly the gy A training Ww * 1 a «3 pF i 
of able assistants. Walter D. Cross is Stinson Scott, Malcolm L. Williams, ~ engaged in some phase of agency depart- 0 age ree ag a helt sag a 
well known to the field organization of Charles A. Tushingham and Nelson A. ment activity are the following: E. Mil- ag uready cl yaad ‘ . u at rr 
the company as an assistant manager of White. , , nor Bechtel, Jr., Albert R. Matheny, pyri eg a Mens nag 
agencies. But recently the company _ Assistant Manager of Agencies Wil- Donald A. Hampton, W. Ralph Law- a o ad a kn w gens _* 
made a new assistant manager in Mal- liams comes from New York State, hav- rence, Frank R, Lockhart and Leighton the country, who is connected with % 






; . 7 > >. ve 
ing been born in Oswego. He entered A. Beers. (Continued on Page 6) 
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Salary Deduction Insurance. Consider- 
ing everything the record is creditable. 

“On the other side of the ledger, the 
general condition leading to acceleration 
of retirement from membership in life 
insurance the country over had its due 
effect upon your company, also. Our 
figures show, therefore, somewhat high- 
er than usual, embracing a total of 
$466,323,049 in amount of insurance dis- 
continued, or 13% to the mean amount in 
force throughout the year, due to this 
particular cause 

“The single item of cash paid out upon 
surrendered policies was $29,989,807 or 
$2,499,150 average every month, repre- 
senting insurance of $162,850,839. Regret- 
table as have heen these withdrawals 
from membership from the standpoint of 
both insured and insurer, there is some 
degree of compensation in the fact that 
in so many cases the policies had accu- 
mulated cash reserves available at need. 

Mortality 

“When we come to the factor of mor- 
tality experience, we again encounter 
what seems to have been a more or less 
general condition in life insurance. Odd- 
ly enough only the Ordinary and Group 
insurance, showing together a death 
claim ratio of 65% to the expected (or 
6% higher than the record of 1930), con- 
tributed to the increase, as the record of 
the Weekly Premium policies remained 
identical with the favorable rate of 1930. 
The record in a single year in an or- 
ganization of the size of this company 
entirely lacking in human 
interest, however inconclusive it may be 
as to mortality trends as a whole, while 
the major position of the mortality ele- 
ment in the life insurance plan makes it 


a theme of importance. 


is one not 


“One of the elements to be noted here 
is the claims on policies of short dura- 
tion—policies not more than a year in 
force. The total paid on such cases, 7,703 
in number, was $3,052,293.78. 

“Most prominent in the list of death 
causes continue to be diseases of the cir- 
culatory system—organic heart disease 
alone accounting for 19.7% of the deaths 
in the year, an increase over the aver- 
age of the past five years of 4.2%, and 
seeming to indicate the increased ten- 
sion under which our daily life is pur- 
sued, while apoplexy and other similar 
causes brought the death rate from cir- 
culatory troubles to 32.5% of the whole. 

“Pneumonia, tuberculosis, influenza, 
and other diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans comprise 19% of the whole, which 
is approximately their usual place in the 
grisly calendar. Cancer continued its 
advance, showing 10.4%, or an increase 
of 2% over the average of the past five 
years 

“Deaths by accident accounted for 79% 
of the whole, including 1,151 deaths from 
automobiles, and 19 from airplane dis- 
aster 

Suicides 


“By far the most striking phase in the 
history, however, arose from self-de- 
struction. There were 783 suicides in our 
death-record, accounting for 1.7% of the 
whole or an increase from this cause 
over the average of the preceding five 
years of more than 21%. The suicide to 
tal in amount was $1,547,181.29. This is 
a showing which not only carries a sin- 
gular appeal to the human sympathy and 
understanding, but points with dramatic 
emphasis to its effect upon the zeneral 
hody of ihe insured. Here again we 
parallel the general life insurance expe- 
rience which shows a high peak of sui- 
cides everywhere, imposing a _ heavy 
charge upon continuing policvholders 

“The question is whether it be fairer 
for the beneficiaries of suicides to be 
paid simply the insured’s contribution, 
or that of the body of the policyholders 
should continue to be expected to bear 
the charge required to pay the full face 
of the policies in such cases, where the 
means of death are unnatural and in 


(Continued from Page 1) 


most instances taken at the insured’s 
full volition. 

“Deaths from external causes (in num- 
ber, 4,531) made up over 10% of the 
total of all deaths and represented a total 
death claim outgo of $5,943,323.29. 

“The amounts paid by the company for 
death, endowment and other claims dur- 
ing 1931 totaled $87,743,766. 

“These various experiences left our in- 
surance account as follows: 

Paid-for volume in force, end 

of year, representing a gain 
of 2.5% over the figures at 
end of 1930............-:.-$3,612,880,300 

Ordinary in force....... -eee 1.940.049.0273 

Weekly Premium in force.... 1,407,739,069 

ee ee ee rere 265,091,308 

Investments 

“The total investment made during the 
year, including reinvested funds, aggre- 
gated $100,165,500 comprising: 

Mortgages on City and Suburban 

Real Estate (2,639 parcels)... .$28,826,363 

Consisting of 2,049 parcels of 

single family houses on which 

our mortgages aggregate $13,- 

287,983.78; 537 parcels of two 

or more family houses and com- 

bined residence and shops—our 

aggregate mortgage $12,496,- 

084.79; and 53 business and 

institutional properties our 

total mortgage $3,042,295.00 
Mortgages on Farms........... 15,378,330 

(New Mortgages $2,281,089.36) 

(Renewals and 


(Readjustments  13,097,240.83) 


Ranreen Secwuewies .cccccsvsess 4,603,428 
Public Utility Securities........ 14,016,976 
Miscellaneous Securities ........ 10,500,170 
Loans on Company’s policies.... 26,840,231 


“Our railroad purchases consisted of 
$194,400.00 preferred and $1,846,892.00 
guaranteed stocks of the stronger roads, 
and $2,562,136.25 of bonds. 

“Our public utility purchases continued 
to be almost wholly of the securities of 
operating companies. Bonds comprised 
$12,447,986.25 of the total purchase while 
the balance was made up of $1,264,794.00 
of preferred and $304,196.25 of common 
stock. 

“Our takings of State, City and County 
securities, amounting to $8,648,995.50 were 
confined most largely to tax-anticipation 
and other short-time obligations in pur- 
suance of our program for a liquid asset 
condition. 

“Of corporation securities, aside from 
the foregoing, the year’s investment 
comprised $1,851,175.00, consisting almost 
wholly of the bonds and preferred stocks 
of the most widely-based industrial units 
of our country’s business fabric. 

Railroads 

“Of the $50,534,039 of railroad bonds 
owned, there was a total at book value 
of $1,059,119 which must be carried in 
the assets at the official market basis. 
This sum includes $455,961 of the bonds 
of the Seaboard system, $179,715 of the 
Wabash system, and $423,442 Adjustment 
bonds of the St. Paul system. The Sea- 
board Air Line and Wabash systems are 
in receivership. Interest on the Sea- 
board and St. Paul bonds is in default. 


\s to the Wabash bonds concerned, 
which are underlying securities of the 
Wabash railroad, the interest due Jan- 
uary 1, 1932 was paid. 

“There are no defaults in our utility or 
miscellaneous bonds. 

“There are three instances in our list 
of bonds of cities and counties where 
default has occured, viz; St. Petersburg, 
Florida, of whose bonds we hold $500,000, 
the city of Asheville, N. C. $250,000 and 
Buncombe County, N. C. $502,000, in- 
volving a total principal of $1,252,000. 

“Such measures as were possible, look- 
ing to the preservation of your interest 
in these investments as well as in cases 
of the railroads concerned, have been 
duly taken in concert with other invest- 
ors. 

Delinquent Tax Situation 

“The well-known situation in many of 
the civil divisions of our country result- 
ing from spending beyond the normal 
ability or willingness of tax-payers not 
unnaturally leads to the question of the 
future credit outlook of these communi- 
ties. 

“Situations resulting in a high volume 
of delinquent taxes impose a difficult 
burden upon administrations and people 
alike, even in good times. The matter 
hecomes aggravated when exposed to 
the test of local adversity or of wide- 
spread difficulties in business and finance. 
In either case its influence is likely to be 


felt in future lending whether to the 
communities or to their individual citi- 
zens. 

“While there fortunately exists an 


assuring tradition of civic fidelity in ful- 
fillment of financial obligations, the 
scrutiny of investors without doubt will 
be hereafter concentrated with especial 
care upon public credits. 

Agriculture 

“Owing to the changing situation in 
agriculture, we have been diminishing 
our investment in farm loans for sev- 
eral years. During 1931 while our new 
loans aggregated but a little over 
$2.250,000,00, our total outstanding active 
farm loan was diminished by 4.68%, or 
$8,587,775.76 in amount. In March of 
the year under review, the Committee 
of Finance decided to accept no more 
new farm loans, believing that our par- 
ticipation in the agricultural movement 
had been of sufficiently ample volume 
and that a readjustment of conditions in 
that element of investment activity would 
he desirable. Hence, our investment for 
the present in the farm mortgage line 
will be confined to renewals, save per- 
haps in a new case now and then where 
consolidation or other readjustment re- 
quires a different course. 

“These loans have been and are being 
renewed on reasonable terms, with every 
regard for the convenience and well- 
being of the borrower that is consistent 
with the circumstances and with our duty 
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If thou faint in the day of 
adversity thy strength is small. 
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WALTON L. CROCKER 


toward the proper and necessary inter- 
ests of the policyholders. 

“The proportion of collected interest 
due on farm loans was 75.8% which may 
be regarded as a natural sequence of 
present conditions, while as a corollary 
the real estate received through fore- 
closure increased and now forms a total 
of $17,427,448.81 or 9% of the whole farm 
investment. These farms are being 
worked mainly through tenants who in 
many cases are the former owners and 
also prospective future owners. Ener- 
getic efforts for sales, either outright or 
on contract are unremittingly put forth. 
All possible means are being employed in 
maintaining the properties against de- 
terioration, and in producing the best 
possible level of revenue, awaiting dis- 
posal. 

“During 1930 and 1931 the movement 
in farm properties which we had acquired 
under foreclosure of mortage, amounted 
to $2,311,425, through sales, contract 
options, and leases with deferred option. 

‘During that period farm mortages 
held by the Company were paid off to 
the amount of $15,403,351, of which more 
than six millions were received here last 
year. 

“That such a movement in liquidation 
and disposal of farms and farm mort- 
gage indebtedness had been _ possible 
during such a period may be accepted as 
evidence of sound value in our farm 
loan account. 

“Meantime, the slow condition natu- 
rally resulting from the facts indicated 
and so generally known, must be en- 
dured as part of the unforeseeable con- 
sequences of the state of the times in 
the world. It is a condition common 
to all investors in farms and much re- 
sembles the situation with most investors 
in all types of investment the worl: over 


City Real Estate 


“Our regular programe of lending upon 
city and suburban property continued 
until late in the year when it was tapered 
off in favor of general security purchascs 
and the accumulation of cash, which is 
the course we expect to pursue until th: 
general economic situation in the country) 
hegins to clear, as it will in due tim« 
The city real estate previously acquir: 
and owned under foreclosure December 
31 amounted to $4,034,203.08 or 3.17% of 
the whole city mortgage investment 
Much of this property is producing 3 
reasonable net return, and will be sold 
when local conditions become favorab!: 
Sales of estates previously acquired 
made during 1931 aggregated $1.263,110 33 
in book value and $1.337521.55 in sales 
price. Of the receivable interest on cil) 
mortgages 97.2% was paid in the year. 

“Our total of all. real estate held, ex 
clusive of home office, equals about 3.45“ 
of the total assets. 

“The investment of the companys 
funds as a whole during the year was 
made at an average rate of 5.26%, ar 
the effective rate of return upon the total 
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John Hancock Mutual Life 








book assets is shown December 31 as 
5.11%. 

“The demand for policy loans in the 
year under review continued to be ac- 
tive. The amounts so loaned, new and 
additional, represented an increase of 
24.4% and $5,277,681.04 in amount over 
the policy loans made in 1930. 

Loans 


“The frequent resort to this feature of 
life insurance during this period has been 
significant, and while in many instances 
ultimately contributing to the termina- 
tion of the insurance, on the whole it is 
entitled to be recognized as a factor of 
desirable help to the owners a life in- 
surance policies in general. In principle 
it differs but little from any mortgage 
and similarly it may have its effect upon 
ownership. It possesses for the policy- 
holder both advantage and detriment. If 
there was ever a time, however, when 
recourse to this feature of life insurance 
appears justified it is found in the imme- 
diate past and in the present. The de- 
mand for these loans ranges from those 
who hold the smaller policies to those 
insured for large amounts and who have 
the reputation of being possessed of sub- 
stantial means. There are indications 
that not only have these reserves so bor- 
rowed been used for ordinary purposes 
of life, but to a very large extent for the 
protection of other investments.” 

Lower Expense Rate 


“The total income of the company (on 
the Massachusetts basis), was $160,000,- 
000. In round figures the income fol- 
lows: Premiums, $126,750,000; Interest 
and Rents, $27,294,000; Surplus Deposits 
and considerations under Supplementary 
Contracts, $5,194,464; amortization ad- 
justments and profits, $608,000,000; sun- 
drie s, $107,500. 

“The expense rate again showed a ma- 
terial drop during the year, which in 
some part is accounted for by the less- 
ened amount of new business written, 
though a substantial part is attributable 
to increased effectiveness of operation. 

Ten Year Comparison 

“The essential figures for the ten year 

period just elapsed are: 


Year Ending 
Dec. 31, 1921 
Insurance in Force.$1,545,588,197 


Year Ending 
Dec. 31, 1931 
$3,612,880,300 


Ere S 63,548,391 159,953,291 
MAD) cosa couarde 239,693,371 621,278,133 
Excess of Assets 

over pledged lia- 

bilities (General 

Safety Fund)... 13,332,313 43,825,816 


These results were accompanied by a de- 
crease of over 5.75% in the total expense 
rate, while during the same period the 
aggregate cost of the insurance to policy- 
holders was being reduced by approx- 
imately 10%. 

Admitted Assets 


“The detailed statement of the assets 
appears below, together with the liability 
account indicating the divisions in which 
the assets are pledged and held for the 
performance of the company’s contracts 


with its policyholders: 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
Loans on Company’s Policies. . 
Bonds and Stocks (Massachusetts 
Standard): 


-$ 79,310,640.58 


Railroad ........ $61,227,694.98 
State and Munici- 
I ee Se 


Fed, Government. 1,551,126.64 
Public Utility .. 78,582,884.12 
Miscellaneous ... 5,680,089.74 


Total Bonds and Stocks......... 180,490,552.00 
Book value o 
Stocks totals $26,- 
590,634.57, with 
value as of June 
30, $25,340,654.00 
of which all but 
$3,773,675.00 are 
preferred or guar- 
anteed, 

Real Estate Mortgage 

(37,533 Items): 
arm Mortgages. .$174,536,583.76 

City Mortgages: 

Business prop 
erty, $17, O41, 
904.42; house 
property, $104,- 
887,569.98. 
a Bad Mort- 
Ree 122,829,474.40 
Total eetnase AY APS cae. 297,366,058. 16 


Loans 


ces a dclcohene 
Cash (Less $1,482,134.30 Agents’ 
Credit Balances and $89,303.86 
Adjustment in Deposits in sus- 
ares 
Net Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection .......... 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
ME: dc. cc ass Sawai as tema a 


28,491,546.00 


5,115,061.82 
14,900,043.00 


15,439,078.54 
165,152.99 


Total Admitted Assets.......... $621,278,133.09 
Increase of Assets during year.. $37,156,319.68 


Special Reserve Funds 


“In this report we follow the valua- 
tion basis set forth in the instructions 
contained in the official blanks prepared 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and adopted by the In- 
surance Department of Massachusetts, 
that companies should value all bonds 
and stocks owned or held as collateral 
and not in default at the market of June 
30 last (excepting those acquired after 
that date) which accords more nearly 
with our own view of the real worth 
of these securities affected, rather than 
the quotations in the extremely de- 
pressed market at the close of the year 
with its undeniable elements of panic and 
distress-selling. 

“We have thought it wise to begin this 
year th¢ establishment of special reserve 
funds through which may be cared-for 
such asset fluctuation as may occur from 
time to time and such amortizing as we 
may plan for in the future as occasion 
shall arise. 

Dividends 

“The company announced on Novem- 
ber 17 that for 1932 the same essential 
scales of dividends were being employed 
in respect of individual policies, as had 
hitherto prevailed. This means that the 
general characteristic yearly reductions 
in cost to policyholders are maintained 
for 1932. The net cost on the group 
class, of course, is a matter which must 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Woman Led All Agents 
Of John Hancock In 1931 


SHE IS MRS. BOOTT OF BOSTON 
Qualifies For Million Dollar Round 


Table Two Years In Succession; 


Has Two Children 





For the first time in the history of the 


John Hancock the production leader of 
the company in 1931 was a woman. This 
leadership distinction goes to Mrs. 


Martha H. Boott who is associated with 
the Paul F. Clark Home Office Agency 
of the John Hancock. 

Mrs. Boott first became known to the 
general insurance fraternity in 1930 by 
qualifying for the Million Dollar Round 
Table which meets annually at the same 
time that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters does and is a part of 
that convention. There are several 
women who have written a million dur- 
ing one year, but Mrs. Boott, so far as is 
known, is the only woman who has re- 
peated that achievement. Therefore, she 
is eligible to sit at the Million Dollar 
Round Table at the San Francisco con- 
vention in August. The only other wom- 
en who have ever taken part in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table discussion are 
Sara Frances Jones of Chicago, who, 
however, did not write a million in 1931, 
and Miss Elsie Mumma of New York 
City. 

With Company Since 1925 

Mrs. Boott joined the John Hancock 
in 1925. She had married a man of 
considerable means with an estate which 
was held in trust for him. In five years 
the estate disappeared. During the first 
year of their married life he had taken 
out some life insurance, a proceeding 
which Mrs. Boott at the time did not 
quite understand as she thought they 





force in 1931. 


the Berkshire Life. 


in 1931. 


ASK 





PROGRES 


Over 450 new men and women joined our sales 


These men and women contributed over 21% of 
the company’s new business during the year. 

New agents together with those who have 
served our organization loyally for many years 
are responsible for the progress and prestige of 


Again we give credit to our sales force for the 
gain in assets, insurance in force and good will 


Truly it can be said that the Berkshire Life 
holds an enviable position among the country’s 
strongest life insurance organizations. 


BERKSHIRE 
- AGENT - 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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MARTHA H. BOOTT 

did not need it. When the estate began 
to crumble the only thing finally left 
was the life insurance. Mrs. Boott found 
herself with two grown children and de- 
cided to go into business. It was a toss- 
up as to whether she would enter the 
investment field or sell life insurance. 
Deciding to carry a rate book she soon 
became an enthusiast as she succeeded 
in writing $250,000 her first year. She 
said she did not find it difficult because 
she saw what insurance would do and 
she looked around to discover people 
who needed insurance. These were 
found without difficulty. 

Doesn’t Bow to “Depression” 

Her achievement in the depression 
year of 1930 in selling $1,250,000 made 
an impression upon all the insurance 
people in Boston. The Eastern Under- 
writer ran a feature story about her in 
The Gold Book of 1931, written by Mar- 
garet Divver, a Boston writer. When 
asked by the author of the article why 
she was able to do so well when others 
were complaining of hard times her an- 
swer was: “I was just fool enough not 
to know there was a depression.” 

Mrs. Boott feels that being a married 
woman has helped her in her success. 
To her way of thinking there is no in- 
centive a woman can get stronger than 
the urge to do for her children what 
she has been able through life insurance 
to make possible for her own. She sells 
considerable business insurance and is 
not afraid to face a board of directors. 





A TIE ON POLICIES 





Close Race Between William J. Ellis 
and Robert E. Smith, Jr., in Num- 
ber of Contracts Sold Last Year 
It was a nip and tuck race all through 
1931 between two John Hancock repre- 
sentatives as to which would sell the 
most policies during the year as both of 
them were leading the production field 
nation-wide in that regard. These agents 
—William J. Ellis and Robert E. Smith, 
Jr., of Baltimore, each paid for 184 poli- 

cies. Ellis beat Smith in amount. 





WANTED TO SEE DIRECTORS 


When President Crocker finished read- 
ing his annual report at the John Han- 
cock’s meeting in Boston this week an 
enthusiastic policyholder got up and 
asked if he might be permitted to ask 
the president a question. “I think we 
would all like to be introduced to the 
directors. We hear so much about 
them, and we would like to know what 
they look like,” he said. 

Mr. Crocker asked each director pres- 
ent to stand. Each was greeted with a 


volley of applause. 
7 
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Sun Life Not Seller 
Of Stocks In 1931 


COMPANY HAD ‘LOW LAPSE RATE 





President T. B. Macaulay Reports In- 
creases in Insurance in Force, 
Assets and Income 
The annual report of the Sun Life of 
Canada which was presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the company held in the 
home office in Montreal Tuesday definite- 
ly mowered reports heard from time to 
time during the past year that the com- 
pany, the largest holder of common stocks 


the world, had been a heavy seller of 
such securities. The portfolio as com- 
pared with that of a year ago is practi- 
cally the same except for the addition 

many millions of government and 
ther bonds purchased during the year. 
The reserves of the company have also 


en calculated on the same conservative 
asis as last year. 

Some Featu:es of Report 
features of the 
$36,000,000 in 


Some of the important 
ort are: A gain of over 
$26,000,000 paid or allotted dur- 
1931 in dividends to policyholders, 
$93,000,000 in total payments to poli- 


rs and beneficiaries, an increase 

$12,000,000 over 1930; nearly $528,- 

000,000 of new business; and insurance 
rce passing the $3,000,000,000. 

The amount of new paid-for business 
secured in the United States last year 
wa t far short of $300,000,000 out of 
. tota $527,000,000 of new paid busi- 


President Macaulay’s Report 
President T. B. 


Macaulay’s message 
courage and 
itive optimism. He declared that 

ul not lost one bit of enthusiasm for 
future of this great continent, that 
rity would return just as surely as 
w’s sun will rise. Life insurance 
stitution had proved a great bul- 


racteristic one of 


vark during the depression. It had been 
sted as never before and had emerged 
/ ng colors. It had rendered a 


great service to policyholders in a time 
companies, he pointed 
east affected by depressions for 
essentially a long-term 

and its investments must of 
be made to cover a period of 
Life companies are more con 

re with the earning power 
investments than with market 


Life insurance 
1 


ran 1S 


the companies do not have to 

» meet their obligations. In this 

n the income of the Sun Life 

y J31 was in excess by $60,000,000 
ursements. Market values, dur- 


ial periods, are no test of the 





values. This had been recognized 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States and 
the Department of Insurance of Canada. 
It was the quality of the investments of 
life companies that counted. The inter- 
est earned by the Sun Life last year was 
5.13% and the amount of over-due in- 
terest was exceedingly small. In regard 
to the future, Mr. Macaulay declared that 
prosperity will most certainly return. The 
future is bright and recovery will come 
perhaps sooner than expected. 

The report, always of great interest, 
contains many noteworthy features. Per- 
haps the most encouraging is the growth 
in insurance in force, indicating the low 
lapse ratio and the general excellence of 
the business on the books of the company. 

In spite of the terrific upheaval in busi- 
conditions, the Sun Life was able 


actual 


ness 
to make forward moves, maintaining its 

*.¢ - Io « 2¢ 
position not only as Canada’s largest 


but its premier place as the 
3ritish Empire 
The Sun Life 
maintaining 


company, 
largest company in the 
writing ordinary business. 
practically circles the globe, 
active branches throughout the United 
States and Canada, most British coun- 
tries, and in many foreign lands as well. 
Distribution of Business 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the company secured over $100,- 
(00,000 of paid-for business in Canada, 
approximately $291,000,000 in the United 
States, over $50,000,000 in Great Britain, 
and $85,000,000 from the rest of the 
world, making total now business secured 
during the year 1931 over $527,000,000. 
The amount of new business secured, al- 
though ranking very high under present 
conditions, shows a decrease over the two 
previous high-record years, but, when 
compared with 1928, shows an increase 
of practically $100,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, the statement shows notable ad- 
vances in practically every department. 
The total income of the company for the 
year was just a trifle short of $200,000,000, 
an increase of over $10,000,000. 

Since the organization of the company 
sixty-one years ago, nearly $600,000,000 
have been paid to policyholders or bene- 
ficiaries, while, during the year just 
closed, the Sun Life paid out well over 
$93,000,000; of this amount over $68,000,- 
000 was paid to living policyholders in 
matured endowments, annuities, divi- 
dends, etc., indicating the modern trend 
of insurance. The assets at the end of 
the year totalled over $624,000,000, an in- 
crease for the year of over $36,000,000, 
while the surplus and contingency reserve 
stands at over $21,000,000 

Directors’ Report 

In referring to the year’s business, the 
directors’ report reads: 

“The trade reaction which 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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in your company 
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Provident Mutual Agency Staff 


(Continued from Page 3) 


other company, recently made a visit of 
some hours to the home office of the 
Provident and, in leaving expressed him- 
self as having been perhaps most im- 
pressed with the quality of the young 
men whom he found assisting in our 
agency department. 

“Their ies are the reverse of mere- 
ly routine or clerical; they have made 
themselves specialists in recruiting, both 
in the rec ruiting of individual new agents 
and in what is known as group recruit- 
ing. They have also shown very marked 
ability in assisting in the training of new 
agents, and in various functions of a su- 
pervisory nature. They also act as liason 
officers with the members of the Provi- 
dent Leaders Club and of the Agency 
Builders Club. 

“Nor is their work carried on in the 
home office only. Lists of the agencies 
which each member of this group has 
visited would be too long to find a place 
here. Suffice it to say that, as this ar- 
ticle is written, Mr. Bechtel is dividing 
his time between Wichita and Kansas 
Citv. Mr. Lawrence is in Des Moines 
and will go on to St. Louis. Mr. Math- 
eny, who returned to the home office 
from South Carolina a few wecks ago, 
is now in the Erie Branch of th® Cleve- 
land Agency. Mr. Hampton has just 
returned to the home office from Kan- 
sas City and Davenport. Mr. Lockhart 
is visiting the central New Jersey agency 
and Mr. Beers is on an extended trip, 
in the course of which he will have visi- 
ted no less than eight agencies. 





LEIGHTON , 


BEERS 


“Tt will be seen from this that, while 
the agency department has been insist- 
ent upon the vital necessity of each 
agency of the company increasing its 
man power and effectively training its 
new agents, the department has followed 
its Own prescription and has increased 
its own man power within the depart- 
ment and has given its new men excel- 
lent training in their duties. As Presi- 
dent Linton said at Bigwin last August, 
this group of men in the agency de- 
partment is a group to be proud of.” 





CAREER OF G. C. HOLMBERG 





Executive of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Well Known in Minne- 
sota Banking Circles; Has Had 
Washington Experience 

George C. Holmberg, treasurer of the 
Northwestern National Life, who has 
been loaned temporarily to the $2,000,- 
000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, entered the investment banking 
business in Minneapolis in 1908, later 
moving to South Dakota as an executive 
officer of what became the largest bank 
in that state. Having disposed of his 
banking interests he returned to Minne- 
apolis in 1921 and accepted an appoint- 
ment as a member of the staff of the 
War Finance Corporation which at that 
time undertook active relief of the de- 
pression in business then current. He 
served in Washington as a member of 
the applications or loan committee of the 
corporation until late in 1923 when he 
was transferred to Minneapolis as sec- 
retary of the agricultural loan agency of 


the corporation with headquarters in that 
city. He directed business for this 
agency in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, outstanding loans of which then 
amounted to approximately $70,000,000. 
Mr. Holmberg has been treasurer of the 
Northwestern National Life since com- 
pletion of his work with the War Fi- 
nance Corporation in 1925. He was 
chairman of the financial section of the 
American Life Convention last year. 








PHILADELPHIA GUARDIAN MEET 


The Philadelphia Agency of the 
Guardian Life recently held an all-day 
sales meeting at the Penn Athletic Club. 
Manager James A. Tyson acted as chair- 
man. Among those he introduced as 
speakers were Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies R. W. Griswold, Medical 
Director M. Bender and Underwrit- 
ing Secretary Edward Ruge of the com- 
pany’s home office. The closing event 
on the day’s program was a dinner, at- 
tended by the entire agency force, both 
production and clerical. 





PRESENTING 


A NEW 


RETIREMENT INCOME BOND 


Deferred Monthly Income 
Cash Values 
Death Benefits 
Participation 


Privilege of Conversion to 


Income at Earlier Age 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


in Surplus 
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PRE Stork NT GEN. MANAGER 
Diversification of investments is No other security of whatever 
of prime importance. We have a nature has so amply demonstrated 
well balanced portfolio, with bonds its worth during these crucial times 


and debentures constituting the as has Life Insurance. 
largest unit. 


Stronger Than Ever 


at the close of 1931 


Interest and premium receipts materially increased. Ex- 
penses substantially reduced. Contingency reserve largely 
increased. Doubtful assets rigorously written down. 





Assets. . ..... . $135,571,240 
Liabilities . . . . ... 182,736,005 
Income ....... . .29,299,097 
Business in Force . . . . 616,536,322 
Gross Surplus Earned . . . . 6,533,027 


Complete Report mailed on request. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


“HEAD OFFICE --- WINNIPEG 
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Frank L. Jones Talks On 
Stabilization Factors 


SPEAKS AT. NEWARK LUNCHEON 





Life Insurance Policy Only Document 
Today on Which Full Face Cash 
Value Can Be Obtained 





Two of the leading factors in the sta- 
bilization of life insurance are the mor- 
tality table and the certain average in- 
terest on life insurance investments, 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, told the members of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey at their luncheon 
meeting in Newark on Monday. And, 
another interesting factor is the close 
supervision of the life insurance com- 
panies throughout the country by the va- 
rious state insurance departments, who 
scrutinize every action and every figure 
which may appear in the various col- 
umns of assets, reserves and other fig- 
ures which appear in a life insurance 
company’s report. : 

Continuing, Mr. Jones said: “There is 
no document, whether it is a bond, mort- 
gage, stock certificate or a Liberty bond, 
on which any one today can obtain its 
full face cash value, except a life insur- 
ance policy, and the beauty of the insur- 
ance is that a policyholder can obtain 
his or her money the same day. 

No Insurance Overproduction _ 

“There has been an overproduction in 
the commercial and industrial field which 
has completely broken down the supply 
and demand, but such a condition does 
not exist in the life insurance field today, 
with the result that the life companies 
as a whole are just a little ahead of the 
commercial and industrial field of busi- 
ness.” In conclusion he praised the 
members of the association and the bank- 
ers and trust officials for their hearty 
co-operation in the interests of both. 

President Ernest D. Finch of the asso- 
ciation presided at the meeting and in- 
troduced a number of new members. A 
resolution was passed indicating the ap- 
preciation of the association for the fine 
dinner and entertainment tendered to 
it by the Fidelity Union Trust Co. 
on January 15. The association’s mem- 
bership drive, under the supervision of 
Charles J. Schmitz; chairman, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 


GROUP LEADERS 


or" 





Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., Second 
In Group Production For Pru- 
dential Last Year 
With a Group insurance production of 
more than $30,000,000 during the four 
years ended December 31, 1931, Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, Inc., New York, gen- 
eral agents for the Prudential, are 

among the company’s Group leaders. 

In 1928, the first year of this agency’s 
affiffiliation with the Prudential, it was 
the leader among all managers in Group 
and Wholesale and since then has al- 


ways been well up with the leaders. In- 


1931 it occupied second place when the 
final tabulations were completed. F. D. 
Stewart, president of the firm, is one of 
the leading proponents of Group insur- 
ance. 


TO HONOR L. G. McDOUALL 








Big Luncheon Will Be Given New Chair- 
man of Life Insurance Committee of 
A. B.A. Trust Division 

A large crowd is expected at the tes- 
timonial luncheon being given Leslie G. 
McDouall, associate trust officer of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., of Newark, in 
Newark next Monday. The affair is be- 
ing sponsored by the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey and 
is being given in appreciation of Mr. 
McDouall’s co-operation with the life un- 
derwriters of the vicinity and in honor 
of his recent appointment as chairman 
of the life insurance committee of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association. All members of the Trust 
Division committee have been invited to 
attend, as have the officials of the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Co. 


Prudential Had New Top 
Paid Businss For 1931 


es 


ORDINARY ALONE IS $1,486,571,000 





Total Including Group $2,784,604,000; 
Industrial $1,298,033,000; 


Dividend Totals 





New paid business of the Prudential in 
1931, exclusive of group, was the largest 
in any year in the company’s history. 
The paid total, including group, was $2,- 
784,604,000. In the Ordinary department 
the total was $1,486,571,000, and in the 
Industrial, $1,298,033,000. 

On December 31, 1931, the company 
had a total of $15,870,637,000 of insurance 
in force. Of this $8,497,616,000 was in the 
Ordinary department, while $7,373,021,000 
was in the Industrial. 

Some of the reasons given for the in- 
crease in life insurance sales are cited 
as “g new and higher level of public con- 
fidence in life insurance,” and the fact 
that such protection is “a needed prod- 
uct.” 

$92,700,000 In Dividends 

The allocation of dividends for policy- 
holders of the Prudential has caused 
widespread _and_ favorable comment 
among life insurance men. Out of the 
earnings of 1931 these amounted to $92,- 
700,000 of which $61,300,000 was appor- 
tioned for Industrial policvholders, or 
those whose premiums are paid weckly. 
This is said to be the largest amount 
ever apportioned to Industrial policy- 
holders of a life insurance company. 

For the holders of Ordinary policies, 
or those on which premiums are paid 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually, to- 
gether with Intermediate monthly pre- 
mium policies, dividends of $31,400,000 
have been provided. 





PENNELL’S NEW LINE-UP 

The Frank Pennell Agency of the 
State Mutual Life in New York City 
now has three agency assistants, W. 
Ralph Church, Oscar Burrill and T. W. 
Foley, who is also manager of the agen- 
cy’s uptown office. Mr. Pennell is build- 
ing up a sizeable production force. The 
agency led all others of the State Mu- 
tual in production in January. 
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AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 


Wirt A tl APPEAL, transacting Life, Waiver and Income Disability and Double 
7 


We issue a full line of policies including: 


Modified Life Policy (5-Yr. period). 
Juvenile Policies—with or without insurance on beneficiary. 

Insurance with Annuity Contracts (Ages 60 and 65). 

. Family Income Plan (including a 20% immediate death payment) 
Insurance on Small Loan Borrowers; 


E offer an attractive agency contract with non-forfeitable renewals. 
numerous and valuable leads, plus the active assistance of field men. 


A real opportunity to join a progressive, growing company. Apply now to— 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


do 


Group I e; Wholesal 





We also furnish 











Cc. W. CAMMACK ANNIVERSARY 





John Hancock General Agent in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Completes Forty 
Years With Company 
Charles W. Cammack, Sr., general 
agent in Huntington, W. Va., for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, last month 
completed forty years of service with the 
company. A dinner was held at his home 
in honor of the anniversary. Among the 
forty guests attending were Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert K. Eaton and Field Repre- 
sentative George A. Asdit who came 
from the home office for the event; Gen- 
eral Agents Wischmeyer of Cleveland, 
Ralph Hoyer of Columbus, Henry A. and 
Henry S. Stout of Dayton and Wm. B. 

Ackerman of Cincinnati. 

C. E. Bell, veteran agency supervisor 
in the Columbus agency, who supervised 
Mr. Cammack’s work thirty-eight years 
ago, was also present. Another honored 
guest was Charlotte Daft, secretary to 
Mr. Cammack for twenty-nine years. Mr. 
Cammack’s younger son, Charles W. 
Cammack, Jr., was toastmaster. 

In addition to his organization work, 
Mr. Cammack has written and placed ap- 
proximately $10,000 a week in new busi- 
ness during his career. He has been 
general agent for the company since 1917 
and, since 1928, has had for a partner 
his son, Howard H. Cammack. 
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Family Income 


NSURANCE protection for the 

for a re 

monthly income over a given period and then the Face 

Amount of the policy paid in full—is now obtainable 
England Mutual’s New Family In- 


The guaranteed Income Period covers 10, 15, or 20 


of protection until children who 
of self-support. The income 

id in the event of death of the insured 

to the end of this income period is —— to 12% 

per annum on the Face Amount ($1 

a $10,000 Family Income Policy). Provision is also 

made for the payment of the F 

Policy in full when the income stops. 
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Life Insurance Company 
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Missouri State Life’s New 
Executive Vice-President 




















H. S. TRESSEL 


Harry S. Tressel, recently elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Missouri 
State Life of St. Louis, has had an un- 
usually broad background of experience 
in insurance and in other fields. He is 
an attorney, a certified public accountant 
and qualifies as an actuary as well. He 
was born in Terre Haute, Ind., August 
3, 1893, and attended both the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of 
Chicago from which institutions he has 
the degrees of A.B. and Juris Doctor. 

Mr. Tressel was a practicing attorney 
from 1917 to 1921 and in 1924 he became 
associated with the International Life 
He joined the Northern States Life in 
1928 and has been vice-president and 
treasurer of that company. In 1930 he 
was made vice-president of the Securit) 
Life of Chicago and this background of 
executive experience is now rounded out 
with his election as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Life, the larg- 
est life insurance company west of the 
Mississippi River. 


NO FIELD CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life this week did not in- 
clude a field convention and, therefore 
there was no annual banquet or musical 
revue by the home office representatives 
as in previous years. Following the 
meeting of the policyholders, the princi- 
pal event, of which was the reading by 
Walton L. Crocker of his report as 
president of the company there was a 
buffet luncheon. 


J. E. HALL HAS BIG MONTH 
The paid production of the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York City in January, $2,168,000, was 
nearly $400,000 ahead of that of the same 
month of last year. 
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State Mutual Life Holds 
Successful Convention 


GENERAL AGENTS AND FIELDMEN 





President Bullock and Others From 
Home Office Attend; Pennell New 
Head of General Agents Association 





The first winter convention that the 
State Mutual Life has ever sponsored, 
held the last week in January at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., proved to be one of the most 
constructive in the company’s history, It 
was a joint convention, being the twen- 
ty-fourth annual meeting of the General 
Agents Association and the fourteenth 
meeting of the company’s Agency Club. 
Representatives were present from all 
parts of the country. 

Chandler Bullock, president of the 
company, was toastmaster at the ban- 
quet, one of the outstanding features of 
the convention. Awards were presented 
for conservation, production and service. 
Among those honored were R. C. Ander- 
son of the Pennell Agency in New York 
City, who has been with the company 
for thirty-five years; F. A. G. Merrill, 
Buffalo general agent, who has thirty 
years to his credit, and E. M. France, 
Cleveland general agent, with the State 
Mutual twenty-five years. 

Frank W. Pennell, New York general 
agent, was elected president of the Gen- 
eral Agents Association for a two-year 
term, succeeding Raymond J. Wiese of 
Chicago. George S. Lott of Dayton, O., 
was named vice-president, succeeding 
Mr. Pennell, and T. F. Hagen, Jr., of 
Knoxville, Tenn., secretary and treasurer 
to succeed Charles R. Gowen of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The Clarke & Sanborn agency 
in Boston had the largest representa- 
tion present, with the Pennell agency 
second. 

Leading Fieldmen 


Bruce Sweet, Buffalo, received the 
award for the largest amount of club 
business paid for during the qualification 
period, and Clayton W. Andrews, Buf- 
falo, the award for paying for the largest 
number of lives during the same period. 

Two bronze plaques were awarded to 
the agency having the lowest lapse rate 
in 1931, and the agency showing the 
greatest decrease in lapse rate during 
1931 over the previous year. George Wil- 
son, general agent in Duluth, received 
the plaque for the lowest lapse rate. 
T. F. Hazen, Jr., general agent in Knox- 
ville, was awarded the plaque for the 
— reduction in lapse rate during 


The State Mutual general agents met 
Tuesday for discussion of problems 
of agency management and organization. 
The joint meeting was not formally 
opened until the next morning, although 
Karl J. Guhne, general agent in St. Louis, 
conducted an open meeting Tuesday eve- 
ning. This session was closed by an 
actual sales demonstration by E. E. 
Woodbury and C. F. Ernst, two of Mr. 
Guhne’s associates. 

The following mornings were given 
over to the general convention, while 
the afternoons were devoted to round 
table discussions on various subjects. 
Stephen Ireland, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies, presided at the 
opening session. Among those he intro- 
duced were President Bullock, Bruce 
Sweet, Conservation Manager Donald G. 


Mix, and General Agent Robert L. Jones 


of New York City. James H. Eteson, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, pre- 
sided the following morning and the 
speakers were Vice-President Ross B. 
Gordon, General Counsel Irving T. F. 
Ring, and General Agent Pennell. 


Pennell Talk Inspiring 


In his dynamic address which closed 
the convention proper Mr. Pennell gave 
some sound reasons for his faith in life 
insurance. In this regard he said: 


“Why the Life Insurance Business? 
Because, for a period of time spanning 
almost the entire life of this republic it 
has been meeting its obligations; it has 
been providing comfort of mind and 
restful nights to sixty-five million Amer- 
icans; it haus been paying 100 cents on 
the dollar at maturity with real com- 
pound interest in the interim; it has 
been underwriting the homes and fami- 
lies of this country and homes and fire- 
sides constitute the strength of the na- 
tion; it has contributed in a vast degree 
to the esprit de corps and the morale of 
a great people in time of great emer- 
gency such as the present; it has been 
putting tremendous sums of money into 
legitimate investment channels which 
otherwise would have gone to racketeers 
and crooks; it has provided the funds 
for our waterways and our railroads, the 
building of our cities and our utilities, 
the bolstering up of our banks and our 
industries, and, second only to the 
United States Government itself, it is, in 
my opinion, the greatest financial forti- 
fication that we have in this country to- 
day. 

“Because it permits me to hold my 
head in pride; it enables me to meet 
today the man that I sold years ago and 
find him progressively more friendly as 
the years have gone by than when first 
we met; because the amount of commis- 
sions that I earn is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the benefits bestowed on my 
client; because my franchise as a life 
insurance man permits me to contact 
with people of my own selection, in all 
walks and professions of life, and from 
whom I can and do learn much; because 
there are no limitations on the goal which 
I can aspire to and reach if I have the 
ability, and because I can operate my 
own business, be my own man and never 
be told on a Saturday night that I need 
not report on Monday. 

“Because for years I have entertained 
an Opinion, amounting almost to fanati- 
cism, that if those millions of Americans 
who comprise what are popularly known 
as the ‘common people’ were to put all 
of their savings into life insurance prop- 
erty (die, live or quit), they and their 
families would be better off. business 
panics and depressions would be fewer 
in number and less frequent in appear- 
ance; bread lines would be shorter and 
this country would be an infinitely finer 
and happier nation in which to hold citi- 
zenship.” 

It was announced at the convention 
that the company will hold regional 
meetings during 1932. The time and 
place of the next annual meeting was 
not given. 





SELECT FLORIDA FOR 1933 


The Connecticut Mutual Life decided 
at the close of its recent general agents’ 
convention at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Florida, that the 1933 gathering would 
also be held at that ideal resort. The 
dates set are January 23, 24, 25, 26. Both 
company officers and general agents ex- 
pressed themselves as_ highly satisfied 
with the convention facilities offered by 
the Hollywood Hotel. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 








THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successfu!. 








It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 


———————— 

















L. D. FOWLER WINS TROPHY 





Cincinnati General Agent of Connecticut 
Mutual Now Has Two Legs on 
Permanent Possession 
The coveted “President’s Organization 
Trophy” of the Connecticut Mutual was 
presented to the L. D. Fowler Agency 
of Cincinnati at the recent Florida con- 
vention of the company’s general agents. 
This was in recognition of outstanding 
progress in the organization develop- 
ment of the Fowler office. Other agen- 
cies which received honorable mention 
were those of Seattle, Rochester and two 
New York City agencies, those headed 

bv John M. Fraser and Harry F. Gray. 

Last year Mr. Fowler, who was then 
general agent at Fort Wayne, also won 
the trophy. Under the rules of the 
award he has but to win it once more 
for it to hecome the permanent posses- 
sion of his agency. 


Cc. B. KNIGHT FEBRUARY DRIVE 

The Charles B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central in New York City paid 
for $2,286,436 in February, as against $2,- 
748,919 in the same month of last year. 
The agents are staging a production drive 
this month in honor of W. Howard Cox, 
the new president, and Mr. Knight, re- 
cently elected a director of the com- 
pany. 


NOW WITH STEVENSON AGENCY 

Donald Linville, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Atlanta agency of the 
Penn Mutual, has joined the John A. 
Stevenson Agency in Philadelphia as 
unit manager. He was highly thought 
of in the Atlanta agency, which staged 
a campaign in his honor in December 
and had one of its best months in his- 
tory. 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

of AMERICA 
Jersey City — 

INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 





New Jersey ' | 











GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 


COrtland 7-8300 


INSURANCE CO. suck 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 
Upt 
MANAGERS —_—— 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
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Los Angeles Invites N. A. L. U. 


Conventioners To Olympic Games 
Civic Leaders Extend Invitation at Big Banquet Given By Life 
Underwriters’ Association to Roger B. Hull; Both Events 
In California In August 


One of the most enthusiastic life insur- 
ance gatherings ever held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., took place Tuesday evening of last 
week when the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the city gave a banquet in 
honor of Roger B. Hull, manager of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The affair, held at the Ebell Club, 
was attended by approximatciy +00 mem- 
bers and guests. Robert A. Brown, chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table 
and president of the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

As oflicial representative of the Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Hull carried away 
with him a cordial invitation for all of 
its members to visit Los Angeles during 
the period of the Olympic Games, which 
will immediately precede the dates set for 
the National Convention in San Francisco 
in August. The invitation was extended 
not only by the life underwriters but by 
a representative group of prominent civic 
leaders who assembled at the banquet. 

Honored guests present, in addition to 
Mr. Hull, included J. Howard Jefferies, 
agency secretary of the Penn Mutual; 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, well known com- 
poser; William A. Simpson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce; Addison B. Day,  vice- 
president, All Year Club of Southern 
California, and William May Garland, 
chairman of the tenth Olympiade Com- 
mittee. 

Movie Stars Present 


? 


Through the courtesy of Louis B. 
Mayer of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studio, several representatives of the mov- 
ing picture industry were present. Ernest 
Van Pelt, publicity director of the MGM 
studio, introduced Miss Anita Page, one 
of the most popular of the younger film 
stars, and Jean Hersholt. widely known 
for his screen characterizations. Mr. 
Hersholt threw an interesting sidelight 
on the subject of the Olympic Games in 
recounting the effort he had been called 
upon to make by the Danish Government 
in raising funds to enable the Danish 
athletes to make the long trip necessary 
to take part in the Olympiad. 


Mr. Hull Gives Address 


In discussing “The Road Back to 
Security—the American Plan,” Mr. Hull 
reviewed the whole cycle of recurrent 
economic activity and repression and 
brought forward the theory that our big 
problem is one of consumer stabilization 
rather than production adjustment. 

As the one sure means of permanently 
maintaining consumer stability, he ad- 
vanced the urgency of individual provi- 
sion for the future—the accumulation, out 
of earnings in times of prosperity, of 
adequate individual reserve against times 
of repression—reserve against deprecia- 
tion, temporary or permanent, in the life 
value. And as the logical method of ac- 
cumulating these individual reserves he 
told how life insurance can aid in build- 














Left to right: 


Jean Hersholt, Anita Page, motion picture stars; 


in detail the excellent facilities which Los 
Angeles has made available for the 
Games. They stressed the fact that for 
the staging of the major events the ath- 
letes will have available the Olympic 
Stadium, with seating accommodation for 
105,000—the largest structure of its kind 
in the world and the best equipped. Ac- 
quatic sports will have at their disposal 
a structure which has been erected espe- 
cially for the occasion, with capacity for 
10,000 spectators. The Olympic Audito- 
rium, seating a similar number, will be 





B.A. 


Brown, president, Los Angeles Life Underwriters Assn.; Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director, National Association of Life Underwriters; Carrie Jacobs Bond, 


composer, 


ing up this sound program of individual 
economic stabilization and emphasized the 
opportunity which every life underwriter 
holds within his grasp for actively as- 
sisting, through this channel, in the es- 
tablishing of permanent economic sta- 
bility. 

Other insurance addresses 
short talk by J. 


Fine Facilities for Games 


included a 
Howard Jefferies. 


_ Maynard McFie, representing the of- 
ficial Olympic Games Committee, and 
William May Garland, chairman, outlined 


used for sports requiring indoor facilities 
and adequate provision is also being made 
for those who will witness the equestrian 
and rowing contests. 

In officially voicing Los Angeles’ invi- 
tation to the members of the National 
Association, Kellogg Van Winkle, of the 
Equitable Society emphasized the point 
that the dates of the National Convention 
in San Francisco have been specially set 
to coincide with the close of the Olympic 
Games, so that the two events can be 
combined in one trip to the Coast, with a 
minimum expenditure of time and cost. 





ZIMMERMAN AGENCY MOVES 

Due to the expansion of business the 
Newark office of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, of which Charles J. Zimmer- 
man is manager, has been removed from 
the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth floor in 
the Lefcourt Building. Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, the company’s editor of publi- 
cations, addressed the agency on Mon- 
day morning. 


“HOW TO WIN AN ARGUMENT” 


Harper & Brothers have published 
“How to Win an Argument,” a book con- 
taining the sales advice of Richard C. 
Borden and Alvin C. Busse, New York- 
ers who have appeared before many life 
agency meetings in the country as well 
as before the convention of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. The vol- 
ume is $2.00. 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 






GUARDIAN TOTAL—$516,201,459 


Continued growth in 1931 brought the 
Guardian Life’s total amount of insur- 
ance in force up to the new record fig- 
ure of $516,201,459, a gain equivalent to 
20% of last year’s paid production. Dur- 
ing the same period the company’s ad- 
mitted assets increased to a new record 


total of $91,819,758. 


VOGELSON AGAIN A LEADER 


For the second consecutive year Sam- 
uel I. Vogelson of Philadelphia stands at 
the top of the Equitable Society’s honor 
roll of personal producers. With a paid 
volume of more than $2,000,000 represent- 
ing ninety cases, Mr. Vogelson outdis- 
tanced the company’s entire field force 
in 1931. This is the ninth consecutive 
year in which the Philadelphia producer 
has paid for $1,000,000 or more. 
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WILLIAMS HEADS CHEST DRIVE 


How Charles F. Williams, president of 
the Western and Southern Life, is be- 
ing depended upon to put the Cincinnati 
Community Chest drive over is told in 
“Cincinnati Court Index,” a newspaper 
devoted to legal, financial and other news 
in the Ohio city. The article says that 
despite existing conditions, Mr. Wil- 
liams in accepting the general chair 
manship of the chest drive this year ex 
pects to reach the highest goal ever set 


’ ’ 





John S. Skelly, home office representa- 
tive of the group department of the Pru- 
dential, has been promoted to manager 
of Region E, of that department. 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


| 111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Metropolitan Group Top 
Man Wrote $55,000,000 


JOHN H. JONES HEADS CO. CLUB 





Group Supervisor’s Business For Two 
Years Totals Nearly $100,000,000; 
C. J. Larson Second 





One man in the Metropolitan Life’s 
Group insurance division has written 
nearly $100,000,000 in the past two years 
his total this year being $55,000,000. He 
is John H. Jones, general supervisor, 
with headquarters at the home office in 
New York. He is the first agent of the 
company to head its Five Million Dollar 
Club two years in succession. Member- 
ship in the club is limited to those pro- 
ducing $5,000,000 or more of Group life 
during the year. 

Leading in both 1930 and 1931, Mr. 
Jones last year topped his 1930 record of 
$40,231,000 by approximately $15,000,000, 
having placed a total of more than $55,- 
000,000 of group life. He also held the 
1931 record for writing Group annuity 
contracts. 

Early in 1931 Jones closed the impor- 
tant group annuities contract of the 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. This under- 
writing contract is said by the Metro- 
politan to be the largest transaction ever 
undertaken by an industrial organiza- 
tion guaranteeing retirement annuities 
for its employes through the medium of 
a private insurance company. 

Supervisor C. J. Larson of Chicago 
stood next to Jones in the sale of groun 
life insurance with a total of $36,700.000 
to his credit for 1931. Supervisor Tulian 
Herndon, of Atlanta, also a member of 
the Five Million Dollar Club, led the 
entire list of sales representatives in 
writing group health insurance, while 
Supervisor Elmer Q. Oliphant, the for- 
mer West Point and Purdue crack ath- 
lete. was second. 

The Metronolitan Life, during 1931, 
wrote $294.887,254 group life insurance, 
excluding increases. 





LETTERS FROM CHILDREN 





John Hancock Receives Considerable 
Mail From Young People Asking for 
Historic Documents and Other 
Literature 


Because of the large amount of lit- 
erature which the John Hancock gets 
out relative to patriotic and American 
historical subjects, and the wide circula- 
tion of that literature, the company re- 
celves many letters asking for informa- 
tion about famous documents of Ameri- 
can history or about historical celebrities. 
Most of the queries have to do with the 
Constitution of the United States, or 
signers of the constitution, or the ship 
“Constitution” or John Hancock him- 
self. An interesting feature of this cor- 
respondence is that it often comes from 
children whose parents are insured in 
the John Hancock. Recently, the John 
Hancock received a letter from a boy, 
reading: 

“Dear John: I wish you a happy New 
Year. I would also appreciate if you 
would send me a picture of yourself, in 
that costume you wear, so I can have 
mother tack it up on my wall.” 





ANNOUNCE “ECONOMIST” POLICY 


A new life policy, known as the “Econ- 
omist,” has been announced by the Ohio 
State Life. It is an ordinary life cos- 
tract, on a low net cost basis, and is 
issued in a minimum amount of $5,000. 
[he policy is issued to both men and 
women, ages ranging from twenty to six- 
ty years. It is participating with cash 
surrender values higher than is usually 
the case, and with unusually low pre- 
mium. 





RECHT & KUTCHER LEADS 
_The Recht & Kutcher Agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual in New York City 
led all the agencies of the company in 
January paid business, with $1,463,050. 
be agency was only established last 
year, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL STATEMENT 





Company Has Assets of $190,323,808, 
Surplus of $9,646,105; Good Mortgage 
Experience 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los An- 
geles closed last year with assets of 
$190,323,808 which is an increase over the 
previous year of $12,651,077. The new 
paid for business for the year amounted 
to $67,710,988 and the insurance in force 
at the end of the year stood at $753,963,- 
983. The company has an unassigned 
surplus of $9,646,105. 

The company owns only six properties 
acquired through foreclosure and closed 
the year with but five loans on which 
interest was delinquent. 





PHILADELPHIAN’S GOOD RECORD 


Manning P. Brown of the Taylor 
Agency of the Equitable Society in Phil- 
adelphia paid for $1,208,000 of new busi- 
ness last year, making the sixth consec- 
utive year in which he has crossed the 
million mark. His new paid premiums 
of $42,134 in 1931 exceeded by $4,000 his 
best previous year. 


BREAK E. A. WOODS CO. RECORD 

The Edward A. Woods Co. reports 
the greatest January in its history in 
the sale of $5,038,408 regular life insur- 
ance. In addition concerns bought $1,- 
226,312 of Employes Group life insurance. 
Wm. M. Duff, president of the Edward 
A. Woods Co., general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, fore- 
cast this new record January in view 
of the fact that the company showed a 


7% increase in the last quarter of 1931. 
To date the production of February is 
showing an increase. 





CONTINUES TO SHOW GAIN 

With a January production of $5,190,- 
396, Northwestern National ended the 
first month of 1932 showing a gain of 
8% in new business over the same month 
of last year. In chalking up this total 
the company made it the sixth consecu- 
tive month in which gains were accom- 
plished over the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 
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Record Premium Income 
By Conn. Mutual in 1931 


JAMES LEE LOOMIS REPORTS 





Company Had Increases Also in Assets, 
Insurance in Force and Other 
Items 





President James Lee Loomis of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life presents some 
remarkable figures in his annual report 
on the business of the company for last 
year. The new premium income of the 
company was the largest ever received 
by it which is a remarkable fact in a 
depression period. Insurance in force 
and assets were substantially increased. 

The total assets of the Connecticut 
Mutual at the close of the year stood at 
$210,124,399 which is an increase over the 
previous year of $13,948,377. Unassigned 
funds amount to more than $9,000,000 
The new premium income which set a 
new record for the company was $6,910,- 
370, an increase of $1,440,032. Total pre- 
mium income was $33,526,075, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000. 

The insurance in force at the end of 
the year stood at $967,236,945, which is 
an increase over the previous year of 
$17,862,503. New insurance paid for dur- 
ing last year was $106,212,000, which was 
slightly less than the previous year. 

The payments to policyholders were 
the largest that the company has ever 
made in a single year reaching a total 
of $23,727,523, which exceeded the total 
last year by more than $3,000,000. The 
average rate earned on invested assets 
last year was 5.10%. The actual mortal- 
ity was 55.4% of the expected. This was 
better than for 1930 which was 56.7%. 

There were 208 violent deaths during 
the year, which matured policies for 
$1,609,596. Included in this group, there 
were sixty deaths from automobile acci- 
dents, resulting in death claim payments 
of $328,250. Losses in this whole group 
continue at a high level, appreciably af- 
fecting the loss ratio of the company. 

While accurate classification of claims 
and clear determination of direct and 
indirect cause of death is in many cases 
difficult, nevertheless it would appear 
that the stress of this readjustment pe- 
riod is resulting in some increase in the 
losses commonly attributed to heart fail- 
ure, says President Loomis. 

Out of 2,251 policies that matured by 
death, 327 had run for less than five 
years; 326 policyholders out of 1,525 who 
died during the year, had passed Age 75 
The average age at death of policyhold- 
ers who died during the year was 59.02 
years as compared with an average ag 
of 59.04 years in 1930, indicating the, lim- 
ited variation in the experience of a 
large group. 


HALL-GRANT NUPTIALS 


Daughter of J. Elliott Hall Wed to Son 
of Penn Mutual General Agent 
of Seattle 

A wedding of interest to insurance 
people took place last month when Miss 
Ardis L. Hall, daughter of General Agent 
J. Elliott Hall of the Penn Mutual in 
New York City, was married to William 
K. Grant, son of General Agent Joseph 
F. Grant of the Penn Mutual in Segttle, 
Wash. Mr. Grant is associated with the 
Harris L. Wofford agency of the Pru- 
dential in New York City. 

Two hundred guests were present at 
the wedding, which took place at the 
Hotel Suburban, Summif, N. J. The 
Penn Mutual home office was represent- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. John A. Stevenson, 
J. H. Jefferies, Mr. and Mrs. Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, William H. Jones and D. Babh 
Slattery. 

Mr. Grant started in the life insurance 
business immediately upon the comple- 
tion of his education at the University 
of Washington. After a short time with 
his father’s agency in Seattle he came 
to New York City with the Hall organ- 
ization. Last year he joined the Pru- 
dential agency where he is in charge of 
full time agents. 
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LIVE HINTS’FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effichency 


A clever approach 

Onlv Way was used by many 

To New York City 

Play Safe agents on Life Insur- 

ance Day, as advo- 

cated by the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 

tion of the city. An attention-arousing 

sales talk can especially be built around 
this part of the approach: 

Mr. Prospect, here’s a slant on life in- 
surance that a client of mine gave me. 
He said: “I figured out that some day 
I want to quit and that I want at least 
$10,000 a year for the rest of my life, 
and that means I have to accumulate 
$200,000. Then I asked myself these 
three questions: 

“Have I my first savings account? 

“Have I my first security? 

“Have I my first life insurance policy? 

“I found that of the three, the only 
thing intact was my life insurance. I 
have now made up my mind that I am 
going to set a goal and go through with 
it, so that when I am 55 I am going to 
have some money and know how much 
it’s gcing to be.” 

Well, Mr. Prospect, why not apply 
that test to yourself? How much money 
do you want and when do you want it? 
(Here present any plan for retirement 
that fits this particular man’s need.) 

x * * 


Annuities were 
Big Field never so necessary or 
or never so available as 
Cultivation today, says the Con- 
necticut General Bul- 
letin. In our present economic scheme 
there seems to be little chance for old 
people to support themselves. Before 
we herded into cities where there is-no 
space to spare, no water to be drawn or 
wood to be chopped, no called for knitted 
stockings, there were ways for old people 
to make themselves useful and earn food 
and shelter long after they were unable 
to compete with youth. 

More of the aged are dependent and 
their dependency begins earlier. The 
standardization of jobs draws the line 
against age early. People are living 
longer and the general impression is they 
will live longer still. In twenty-five years 
every revision of the mortality table has 
resulted in higher annuity rates. With 
the earning period getting shorter and 
the retirement period longer, the prob- 
lem is becoming more insistent; it can- 
not be ignored. 

Until within a few years the single 
premium annuity was the only well 
known form and this was applicable only 
to the person who reaches old age with 
money to invest. The deferred annuity 
purchasable by instalment during the 
exrning period is comparatively new and 
arrived at a time when it had no attrac- 
tion for the public. Other opportunities 
for investment were too tempting. 

Today, however, conditions are favor- 
able to the sale of retirement annuities. 
People have given up the idea of mak- 
ing fortunes rapidly and are content with 
safety and a modest rate of interest 
guarantecd. 

In purchasing a retirement annuity the 
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purchaser obtains protection against any 
change in annuity rates. If they should 
be raised he has the advantage of the 
lower rate now prevailing. If they should 
be lowered, which hardly seems likely, 
he can take his cash value at maturity 
and buy a single premium annuity at the 
rate then prevailing if that is more ad- 
vantageous. 
* +k 
Systematic conduct 
A Reason is often regarded as 
For a natural gift, com- 
System ments the John Han- 
cock Signature. If 
one has wits enough to see that it is 
to his interest to be systematic, he also 
has wits enough to make himself so. 
There is a definite reason for being 
systematic in the job of selling life in- 
surance—and that includes preparation to 
sell, records of what has been done, rec- 
ords of what one intends to do, etc. That 
reason is the conservation of time. Don’t 
present that inexcusable excuse, “I just 
am not systematic, can’t seem to help it, 
et.” It can be helped. The answer is 
entirely a matter of what you want to 
do. 
x * OR 


Here are a_ few 


Provident worthwhile tips from 
Mutual Provident Mutual 
Thoughts agency bulletins: 


There’s_ always 
more business in any prospect list than 
any salesman ever gets, says Oregon. 
But the man who thinks more gets more! 
You'll always achieve in proportion to 
what you exnect of yourself. When you 
think big, plan big, work big. vou can’t 
help winning big. 

Tell the prosnect to “be fair,” suggests 
the Minneapolis Mill Grist. “If it is 
easier for you to raise money for this 
premium than it would be for your wife 
to raise the money to support the family 

do it!” 

“Reading makes a fv'l man—medita- 
tion a profeund man—discourse a clear 
man,” quotes Pittshurgh Remember 
this when you are planning a sales talk. 


UNION CENTRAL TAX APPEAL 

The Union Central Life has appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Illinois from 
two decisions of the Sangamon County 
Circuit Court denying refunds of $20,872 
paid by the company under protest as 
privilege taxes, the company contending 
that the tax was collected twice. 





NATIONAL LIFE LEADERS 


John T. Bryson of the New Hampshire 
general agency of the National Life of 
Vermont under James A. Wellman, led 
the field forces of the company for last 
year. Charles C. Gilman of the Boston 
agency of the company was second. 





BRAGG AND ALLEN SPEAK 
Among the speakers for the sales con- 
gress held by life underwriters in Ottawa, 
Can., January 28-29, were James Elton 


Bragg and A. Rushton Allen of the New 


York University life insurance depart- 
ment. 
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N. Y. SUPERVISORS’ DINNER 


Eighteen Companies Represented at 
Social Gathering of Life Super- 
visors’ Association 
The first annual beeksteak dinner of 
the Life Supervisors’ Association of New 
York, held last week at the Elks’ Club 
in Brooklyn, turned out to be a delight- 
ful affair. Twenty-six supervisors of the 
metropolitan district representative of 
eighteen life companies attended. Jerome 
Siegal, Prudential, was chairman of the 
entertainment committee for the affair, 
assisted by Lowell Baker, Connecticut 
Mutual, and Ellis J. Lehman, Massachu- 

setts Mutual. 

Others attending were: Joseph Coles, 
Aetna Life; Thomas Conroy, Mutual 
Life; Joseph Davis, Equitable Society; 
Charles Genther, Connecticut Mutual; 
Philip Hodes, National of Vermont; Wil- 
liam Holdsworth, Mutual Life; Edward 
Houlihan, Columbian National; Wheeler 
King, New England Mutual; Robert 
Lahm, Prudential; Richard Lichterman, 
Massachusetts Mutual; J. F. McGrath, 
Jr., Fidelity Mutual; John Mumford, 
Provident; Aaron Press, Prudential ; 
Carl Richardson, Equitable Society ; John 
Raskin, Berkshire Life; Alfred Riskin, 
New England Mutual; Samuel Rosan, 
Union Central; Arthur Scherr, Equitable 
Society; Bernard Segal, Equitable So- 
ciety; A. H. Walkley, 3rd, Provident; 
John H. Scott, Jr., Home Life; Stanley 
Bonner, Mutual Life, and Carl Smith, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Charles Genther, uptown manager of 
the Fraser Agency, Connecticut Mutual, 
is president of the supervisors’ associa- 
tion. Luncheons are held monthly to 
which are invited guest speakers. The 
next meeting will be held March 1 at 
the Planters’ Club. 





BIG POLICIES IN TEXAS 





Four Insureds Have Over Million; 313 
Have $100,000 or More, Southland 
List Shows 


Four Texans are insured for over a 
million, and at least 313 for $100,000 or 
more, according to the Texas Index of 
Greater Patrons of Life Insurance is- 
sued by the Southland Life. All told 
$70,295,275 is listed on large policy- 
holders. This is an increase both in 
amount and number of insureds. 

Dallas leads the list according to the 
Index, with 78 names; Houston being 
second with 54; San Antonio third with 
26; Fort Worth fourth with 24; El Paso 
fifth with 22; Wichita Falls sixth with 
15; and Corpus Christi seventh with 11. 

Those insured for $1,000,000 or more 
are James M. West, Houston, $1,480,000; 
Col. Ernest O. Thompson, Amarillo, $1,- 
178,000; Edward <A. Landreth, Fort 
Worth, $1,130,000; Clarence E. Linz, Dal- 
las, $1,036,000, 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha 


Kansas City 





ENGLISH BOOK ON SELLING 


Efficiency Magazine Publisher Writes on 
“Selling More Life Insurance”; Men- 
tions Several American Leaders 

“Selling More Life Insurance” is the 
title of a recently published book which 
has had a wide sale among insurance 
agents in Great Britain. It is the work 
of Herbert N. Casson, publisher of the 
Efficiency Magazine and writer of a 
great number of practical and inspira- 
tional books on business. Written in 
simple and straightforward English, it 
should be particularly helpful to the new 
agent. 

There are references to the careers of 
several Americans who have made out- 
standing records in life insurance, these 
including George W. Perkins, W. W. 
Klingman, Charles Murray, Vash Young 
and Frank H. Davis. “It is often said 
that American methods of salesmanship 
will not work in Europe,” Mr. Casson 
remarks. “In my own experience I have 
found that American selling methods 
work in Europe if they are modified and 
adapted to European people.” 





CHICAGO TRUST INSTITUTE 


The fourth annual session of the Life 
Trust Institute of Chicago opened Jan- 
uary 27, and as in the past it was 
jointly sponsored by the leading down 
town trust companies of that city and 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. It gives agents a thorough un- 
derstanding of trusts, wills, estates and 
how life insurance can fit into trust 
work. Roy L. Davis, Ph. D. and C. L. U., 
assistant manager of the Chicago agency 
of the Union Central, is director of in- 
struction. 





DESCRIBES NEW SALES AID 


Oliver Thurman, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, addressed the Charles De- 
Long Agency in New York City re- 
cently. He explained and demonstrat- 
ed the new sales portfolio which has 
been developed at the home office and 
which will be introduced to the com- 
pany’s field force throughout the country 





V. B. COFFIN AT NEW HAVEN 


Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent cf 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, ad- 
dressed the New Haven Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association meeting recently. His 
talk was “What 1932 Means to the Life 
Underwriter.” 
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Sees Present as Time 
To Stabilize Reserves 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON’S TALK 





Tells How Life Insurance Serves the 
Individual in Address Before Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh 





The power of life insurance as reserve 
for the individual was stressed by Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, general agest of the 
Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh, in speaking 
before the Insurance Club Banquet at 


Pittsburgh on Monday evening. He said 
that he likes to look at life insurance 
as a creator of a back-log in the indi- 
vidual’s living financial structure, as a 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


reserve fund that can be called upon at 
the time of an emergency during the 
lifetime of the policyholder. 

Other remarks of the Penn Mutual 
general agent follow: 

The present economic situation has 
brought us face to face with the need 
for individual stabilizing reserves. When 
a surplus reserve is discussed one thinks 
immediately of the necessity of a cor- 
poration or business organization having 
such a reserve because it gives to such 
business organizations security and 
strength. It provides courage for new 
business undertaking and expansion. It 
provides that margin of safety which 
aids a business organization in facing 
periods of economic readjustment. It 
provides funds for the payments of divi- 
dends which have temporarily been dif- 
ficult to earn. In analyzing the financial 
statement of any business organization, 
one naturally looks to its surplus reserve 
accout. 

Removes Fear of Tomorrow 

In the same manner in which this 
reserve serves a corporation it serves 
the individual or family head. It re- 
moves from them the fear of tomorrow. 
it gives courage in the facing of new 
ventures and economic readjustment. It 
establishes funds that are available dur- 
ing the periods of temporary unemploy- 
ment. Likewise it provides a security 
factor that gives a freedom of thought 
which adds to the courage and enthu- 
siasm of an individual in the develop- 
ment of his financial program and his 
life’s ambitions. 

There are many ways in which such a 
reserve asset can be built, but the re- 
serve must be liquid, and we learned 
that the reserve asset built up in a life 
insurance contract forms a very liquid 
asset. 

The creative force behind the institu- 
tion of life insurance is readily recog- 
nized. Not that the life insurance con- 
tract in itself creates money, but rather 
the fact that the insured and the life 
insurance company are brought together 
and under mutual agreement by con- 
tract, proceed to create for the benefit 


W. W. JAEGER GIVES TALK 

Practical life insurance salesmanship 
was demonstrated to the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Leland 
Stanford University recently by W. W. 
Jaeger, vice-president and director of 
agencies of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
The talk was very favorably received. 





OPEN OLEAN, N. Y., AGENCY 


Under the supervision of its Buffalo 
agency, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has opened a branch in Olean, 
in the First National Bank Building. B. 
R. Madigan, who has represented the 
Equitable for the past five years in 
Olean, is branch manager. His asso- 
ates include F. C. Oswick, former adver- 
tising manager of the Olean Herald and 
C. W. McDermott. 





of the insured and his family an estate. 
Life insurance is accepted as an institu- 
tion which makes it possible for an indi- 
vidual to create an estate for his family 
at the stroke of a pen, but this estate 
depends upon the unexpected or that 
happening, which makes it absolutely 
necessary for the individual to have 
funds available for the discharging of 
personal obligations and the providing 
for the family unit. 


Phoenix Mutual Has 
Assets, Income Gains 


PRES. A. A. WELCH REPORTS 





Insurance in Force Now Stands at 
$636,865,917; Assets Total 
$160,163,615 





In making the eighty-first annual re- 
port of the operations of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, President Archibald A. 
Welch showed that the company had 
made increases during 1931 in insurance 
in force, in income and in assets. The 
company now has total assets of $160,- 
163,615 with a surplus of $6,561,556, The 
new insurance paid for during last year 
amounted to $63,381,585 and at the close 
of the year the insurance in force was 
$636,865,917. 

Pointing out a tendency of the times 
President Welch called attention to the 
fact that the company received during 
the year nearly $3,000,000 in new pre- 
miums for annuity contracts. The com- 
pany is now paying to holders of annu- 
ity contracts an income of nearly two 
and a half millions annually. 


Speaking of policy loans President 


Welch said: “It is with pride and re- 
gret that we report more than nine mil- 
lions loaned to our policyholders on the 
security of their policies during the year 
—pride that we were able to promptly 
assist our members in this most substan- 
tial manner—regret that what should be 
considered as the most sacred of invest- 
ments has of necessity been pledged as 
security and thereby lessened in its val- 
ue to the family.” The company has pol- 
icy loans amounting to $27,593,962. They 
constitute less than 18% of the com- 
pany’s assets. 

The Phoenix Mutual has a broad di- 
versification of assets. Farm mortgages 
represent 19.85% of the assets and city 
mortgages 19.23%. The total of mort- 
gages is 39.08% whereas ten years ago 
mortgages mainly on farms totaled 54% 
of the assets. 





TWO RIEHLE ADDRESSES 


Theodore M. Riehle, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, will address the Washington (D. C.) 
Association on Thursday, February 18, at 
a luncheon meeting on “Prospecting” and 
on February 25 the Rochester, N. Y., 
and Buffalo, N. Y., associations at a 
luncheon and dinner meeting respcctive- 
ly on “Cardinal Principles.” 


vice-president, 











“GOLDEN HILL’ 








Some months ago Childs opened the ‘‘Golden 
Hill” Restaurant at 136 William Street in the 
center of the insurance district—for all the great 
casualty and marine companies and the principal 
underwriters have their offices on or near that 


historic Street. 


At that time Childs offered to their clientele in 
the insurance field special facilities which promised 
to make ‘‘Golden Hill’’ the favorite restau- 


rant in the district. 


The lower dining room with its round 


THE NATION’S HOST 





AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 


rendezvous of the 
insurance district 


tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
modations for special occasions—combined with 
the recognized excellence of the food and service 
have turned this promise into a reality. 

Not only are more and more discriminating in- 
dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’—but more 
organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
banqueting facilities. 

And naturally the price range, as at all 
Childs restaurants, is as low as consistent 
with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


he accepted 
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Wood Made Managing 
Director of Sun Life 
E. A. MACNUTT VICE-PRESIDENT 


President T. B. Maseuee Announces 
Changes Made At Annual Meeting 


In Montreal 


\t the annual meeting of the Sun Life 
of Canada held at the home office in 
Montreal on Tuesday President T. B. 
Macaulay announced a number of pro- 
motions in the organization, 

Arthur B. Wood, vice-president and 
chief actuary of the company, was made 

ce-president and managing director. E. 





ARTHUR B. WOOD 


\. Macnutt, heretofore treasurer is now 
vice-president and treasurer. George W. 
Bourke, who has been assistant actuary, 
is actuary and J. J. Cooper, J. B. Mabon 
and C. D. Rutherford have been made 
assistant actuaries. 

Managing Director Wood, like Presi- 
dent Macaulay, is an actuary of distin- 
guished attainments. He is a former 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, fellow of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries of Great Britain, fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, and former 
resident of the Canadian Life Insur- 
Association. He has for 
years served on important committees of 
these organizations and is considered one 
f the insurance leaders in both Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Wood is a 
native of Canada having been born in 
Knowlton, Quebec. He is a graduate of 
McGill University receiving high honors 
in mathematics. The new managing di- 
rector has been with the Sun Life since 
1893 joining the company immediately 
after graduating from McGill. In 1900 
he was appointed assistant actuary and 

1908 advanced to chief actuary. He 
was appointed vice-president in 1923 re- 
taining the office of chief actuary. 

Mr. Macnutt before joining the Sun 
Life in 1904 had extensive banking expe- 
rience. In 1906 Mr. Macnutt was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the company. He 
is an outstanding figure of the financial 
world and has been associated with a 
number of important undertakings. He 
was treasurer and second vice-president 
of the Montreal Board of Trade. 

George W. Bourke, who becomes ac- 
tuary, is a McGill graduate, with gold 
medal honors in mathematics, and joined 
the company in 1919. He is a Fellow 
of the Institute of Actuaries, recognized 
as the senior degree in actuarial work. 
Messrs. Cooper, Mabon and Rutherford 
have been assistant actuaries with the 
Sun Life for some time and have re- 
ceived recognition in their special actua- 
rial fields. 


' 


ance Officers’ 


The paid for business of Julian S. My- 
rick agency, Mutual Life, New York 
City, for January, 1932, was $2,907,727 as 
compared with $2,831,500 in 1931. 


Quick Insurance Success Of 
Twin Cities’ Press Executive 


Although it was his first full year 
with the John Hancock there were only 
four agents of the company in 1931 who 
paid for more business than William J. 
Dempsey of the Lloyd J. Lynch Min- 
neapolis general agency. Before going 
into the insurance business Mr. Dempsey 
was a well-known figure in the news- 
paper offices of the Twin Cities as he 
had been rotogravure editor of two daily 
papers there. His sales talent and ca- 
pacity of making friendships led him into 
life insurance as a career. It was a 
fortunate choice as he immediately made 
good. In fact, he was the first agent 
to receive the new $350,000 Merit Class 
emblem of the company. Mr. Dempsey’s 
first year ended in July, 1931, and dur- 
ing the twelve months he paid for 
$431,000. 

In Boston this week T. W. Callihan, 
general agency production executive, 
said: “It is unusual for an agent to 
eo through the first year in the life in- 
strance business with as sizable a pro- 
duction as Mr. Dempsey’s without hav- 
ing a single lapse within the first year, 
or without having one or more policies 
returned ‘not taken.” That was Demp- 





INTERESTING BOND COMPARISON 
Some Securities Went Further Down in 
1920 Than in 1931, Provident 
Mutual Shows 

In the Provident Mutual’s annual re- 
port brought out recently there was 
an interesting and enlightening compari- 
son of present security prices with those 
which prevailed eleven years ago during 
the depression of 1920-21. United States 
Liberty 414’s then sold as low as 8&2 and 
other securities were severely depressed. 
At that time, as at present the amortized 
basis was used in valuing bonds. 

The following table shows the per- 
centages by which the actual market val- 
ues of bonds held at the end of 1920 and 
of 1931 were below the values at which 
the bonds were carried in the annual 
statement in each of the two geet: 





1931 
U.. S: Gov. Boemde.cccccccces 7.4% 2% 
State, County and Municipal 
BORE  ccccccctséccavecess 11.5 11.8 
Railroad Bonds .....ccccosce 19.5 21.5 
Equipment Trust Bonds...... 3.4 3.7 
Public Utility and Miscella- 
neous Bonds ..ccccccscess ‘ 11.1 
Total Bonds Held....... 14.8% 11.4% 





STATE MUTUAL AGENCY CLUB 

The new officers of the Agency Club 
of the State Mutual Life, elected at the 
company’s convention at Edgewater 
Park, Miss., recently, are: Leslie R. 
Schauffler of Chicago, president; Robert 
R. Gorton of Boston, vice-president; and 
Bernard Swiedler of Boston, secretary. 
The executive committee of the club in- 
cludes Irving S. Lundin, Boston; Felix O. 
Tanke, New York, and Ralph E. Handy, 


3oston. 


CAPTAIN KELLOGG DIES 

Captain Robert H. Kellogg, supervisor 
of agencies for the Connecticut Mutual 
and more than fifty years in the service 
of the company, died on Tuesday. He 
joined the company in 1880 and had been 
agent, general agent and supervisor of 
agencies. Last August the board of di- 
rectors passed a resolution felicitating 
him on his long service and he was se- 
lected to lay the corner stone of the new 
building and make the address on that 
occasion in 1925. 


COLONIAL BUSINESS GOOD 

The North Hudson District of the Co- 
lonial Life, during a recent week, 
averaged $17,000 per man in Ordinary 
production, one of the best records in 
any district during one week in the his- 
tory of the Jersey City company. Many 
other company districts have been mak- 
ing remarkably good showings this year. 

















WILLIAM J. DEMPSEY 


sey’s record. It is rare to find an agent 
who so quickly grasps the insurance idea, 
who adapts his past experiences to life 
insurance requirements so intelligently.” 

Mr. Dempsey’s experience as a news- 
paper executive lasted eight years. Dur- 
ing the war he was a commissioned of- 
ficer and at present is active in civic 
affairs. 











Col. W. H. Kelly Confirmed As 


N. J. Insurance Commissioner 

As The Eastern Underwriter goes 
to press it is learned that the appoint- 
ment of Colonel William H. Kelly as 
insurance and banking commissioner 
of New Jersey has been confirmed by 
the State Senate. His predecessor, 
F. H. Smith, was this week elected 
president of the Plainfield Trust Com- 


pany. 

The Kelly appointment will bring 
into the insurance limelight one of 
the outstanding political leaders in the 
New Jersey Democratic party. A 
former bank president, he is now 
chairman of the Essex County Demo- 
cratic Committee, is a military aide 
of Governor A. Harry Moore, and has 
a long and successful career in busi- 
ness and politics to qualify him for 
the important post he now assumes. 











NELSON WITH HERALD TRIBUNE 


A. Wilbur Nelson, who has conducted 
an insurance column in the New York 
American for the past four years and 
who has a large acquaintance in the in- 
surance business, has joined the New 
York Herald Tribune as head of its in- 
surance department. 

Mr. Nelson is an experienced news- 
paper man and before joining the New 
York Herald Tribune as head of its in- 
on the Rochester (N. Y.) Journal-Amer- 
ican. 





HOLDS 66-YEAR OLD POLICY 


William H. Brainard of Hartford, 
Conn., is believed to be the holder of 
one of the oldest life insurance policies 
in the country. Today, at ninety-four 
years of age and in good health, Mr. 
Brainard has the policy which he took 
out with the John Hancock in 1866. Two 
years ago he was interviewed by the 
Hartford Daily Courant on his recollec- 
tions of seventy-five years ago. 





BRITISH PRUDENTIAL PLAN 

The Prudential Insurance Co., Ltd., of 
England has decided to adopt for its 
staff of more than 12,000 employes the 
scheme promoted by seven insurance of- 
fices for the payment of income tax by 
instalments. 





JOIN CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 

George J. Ainbinder and David Mos- 
kowitz have been appointed district man- 
agers in Newark, N. J., for the Conti- 
nental American Life. 


N. Y. Sales Congress 

To Be Held March 10 
LIFE INSURANCE DAY WINNERS 
Robert S. Marvin Gets Two Cups; Mc- 


Namara Agency Led in Volume; 
Banner Winners 





The New York Sales Congress will 
be held at the Hotel Astor on Thursday, 
March 10, it was announced at the din- 
ner of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City Tuesday evening. 
Special features of the program and the 
banquet speakers will be announced 
within a few days. 

At the dinner Tuesday evening Clancy 
D. Connell, president of the association, 
presented to Robert S. Marvin of the 
John C. McNamara organization the two 
cups he won for the greatest number of 
lives insured and largest prodiiction on 
Life Insurance Day. On that day he 
wrote thirty lives for a total of $155,000. 
The McNamara agency of the Guardian 
led in volume with $1,013,000 for the day; 
the Ralph G. Engelsman agency of the 
Penn Mutual had $991,000; the Martin 
T. Ford agency, Equitable Society, $763,- 
000; Samuel Karsch agency, Equitable 
Society, $612,000. The Robert.A. Van 
Alst, Jr., agency of the Berkshire Life 
produced at least one application from 
each of the members of the agency. 

President Connell also presented the 
three banners given for the greatest at- 
tendance at the previous meeting for 
agencies of three classifications. The 
Class A banner was won by the W. J. 
Dunsmore agency, the Class B banner by 
Recht & Kutcher, and the Class C by 
the Raymond C. Ellis agency. William H. 
Beers, recently appointed general agent 
for the New England whose agency is 
now operating in the Empire State Build- 
ing, was introduced to the meeting. The 
Beers agency had 100% representation 
at the dinner. 

The speakers at the meeting were 
James M. Blake, manager of the field 
service department of the Massachusetts 
Mutual and Glenn B. Dorr of the Duns- 
more agency. 





MILLION DOLLAR WRITERS 


Two J. Elliott Hall Agents Among Penn 
Mutual Leaders; T. M. Scott Lead 
County in 1931 

Five agents of the Penn Mutual paid 
for more than $1,000,000 last year. Their 
figures follow: Thomas M. Scott, John 
A. Stevenson home office agency, $1,411,- 
597; Albert Hopkins, J. Elliott Hall 
agency, New York, $1,104,501; Walter N. 
Hiller, Stumes & Loeb, Chicago, $1,098,- 
083; George A. Smith, J. Elliott Hall 
agency, $1,020,455; Felix U. Levy, Ralph 
G. Engelsman agency, New York, $1,019,- 
587; Jack Lauer, Charles J. Iredell 
agency, Cincinnati, $1,013,204; Ralph D. 
Willgerodt, J. Elliott Hall, $1,005,988. 

E. A. Schaefer, A. E. Rumsey agency, 
Waterloo, Ia. led in lives with 176; 
James B. Eckenrode, Holgar J. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh, paid for 155% lives; Clayton 
Charles Ingraham, Stevenson agency, 
151 lives; C. A. Jackson, Hall agency, 
148%, lives. 


NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 


The annual statement of the North 
American Reassurance of New York 
shows that the company has total assets 
of $13,619,377 and a surplus of $1,182,496 
over its capital of $1,000,000. The life 
reinsurance in force at the close of th 
year amounted to $196,436,600. 








PRUDENTIAL GROUP LEADER 

T. D. Bartlett of Muncie, Ind., district 
manager of the Prudential, has received 
word that his district led the company 
in the sale of group business last year. 
Twenty-eight policies for a total cover- 
age of more than $2,500,000 were sold. 


HONORING ELBERT STORER 
The Bankers Life of Iowa is campaign- 
ing this month in honor of Elbert Storer, 
Indianapolis manager for the company 
and president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 
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Kakoyannis Agcy. Holds 
Celebration Dinner 


HAS MADE OUTSTANDING RECORD 





Prudential Home Office Executives Com- 
pliment Young New York Agency 
On Its Rapid Progress 





Several Prudential home office execu- 
tives paid tribute to the remarkably 
rapid progress of the Stuyvesant Agency 
of New York City at a celebration din- 
ner given by Manager Andrew Kako- 
yannis on Tuesday evening at the Hotel 
Astor. The agency paid for more than 
$20,500,000 in 1931, as compared to $13,- 
000,000 in 1930 and $5,000,000 in 1929, and 
has set a goal of $35,000,000 for 1932. It 
is only three and a half years old. 

Manager Kakoyannis presided at the 
dinner which was attended by about 300 
persons, including home office officials, 
the Stuyvesant agency and office force, 
many brokers and guests. He thanked 
his assistant managers and agents for 
their hearty co-operation in making the 
achievement in a time of depression pos- 
sible «and read congratulatory letters 
from Vice-President George W. Mun- 
sick and Second Vice-President Henry 
B. Sutphen, who were unable to be pres- 
ent. 

Many fine talks were given, all of 
them emphasizing the unusual accom- 
plishment of Mr. Kakoyannis. It was 
pointed out that the agency is off to a 
good start this year, having paid for 
more business in January than any other 
Prudential agency in the country. 

Among the speakers were Assistant 
Secretary George A. Chace, who urged 
the agents to pay more attention to in- 
vestment forms this year; Associate Ac- 
tuary Valentine Howell, who character- 
ized the Stuyevsant manager as a “born 
leader, an original thinker and a real 
psychologist ;” Associate Medical Direc- 
tor Chester T. Brown, Assistant Actu- 
ary Frank Kinecke, and Herbert B. 
Thomas, associate manager of the 
agency. An inspirational talk was given 
by the Rev. Seth Roger Brooks of Mal- 
den, Mass. 





FINE BUSINESS BACKGROUND 


Marguerite W. Stoddard, New Person- 
nel Director in Boston Agency, Has 
Had Valuable Experience 


The business background of Miss 
Marguerite W. Stoddard, who recently 
was appointed personnel director in the 
Boston agency of the Penn Mutual, well 
equips her for her new duties. During 
the war Miss Stoddard served as Assist- 
ant Educational Director of Thrift for 
New England. Then she had a year of 
investment publicity work among wom- 
en, and subsequently she installed and 
managed the first Woman’s Department 
of any bank in Boston. 

Later Miss Stoddard served for two 
years as assistant to the president of the 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentennary Cele- 
bration, at the ame time managing the 
office and personnel. She left the posi- 
tion of executive secretary of the New 
England Association of America to ac- 
cept the Penn Mutual office. 








WIN PRODUCTION HONORS 


R. E. Sanders, thirty-three year old 
representative of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Co., in San Diego, Calif., led all 
the producers of the company in 1931, 
thus qualifying as president of the Grant 
Club. Mrs. Carrie Summers of Hous- 
ton, Tex., qualified as vice-president. 
This is the first time since the Kansas 
City company was organized that a 
—— has qualified as an officer of the 
club. 





DUNSMORE AGENCY RECORD 

With $1,200,000. paid business in Jan- 
uary the William J. Dunsmore Agency 
of the Equitable Society started the year 
by topping all January records in the 
agency’s history. 


AETNA LIFE’S 1931 STAR 


Chan C. Mason of Washington, With 
Only Two Years’ Experience, Led 
Company’s Entire Field Force 

Chan C. Mason of Washington, D. C., 
who led all the agents of the Aetna Life 


in 1931, joined the company in January, 
1930. It took him just two years to at- 
tain the pinnacle, president of the com- 
pany’s Leader Club. 

Mason had an interesting prelude to 
his life insurance career, says the Life 
Aetna-izer. While attending Cornell 
University the war broke out and he im- 
mediately enlisted as a student aviator. 
Though he left the service in 1919 fol- 
lowing the war, he became a commercial 
aviator, remaining in this work for the 
next ten years except for a short period 
in general insurance in 1922. 

Unlike most successful producers, Ma- 
son has a prompt and pointed reply to 
the question “How come?” His answer 
is that he studied and still studies the 
methods of outstanding producers, not 
adopting these, but taking from them 
what seems most appropriate for his own 
job and his own style. A large part of 
his selling is cold canvass. Keeping fit, 
too, is part of his method, He is a mem- 
ber of Washington’s Racquet Club, owns 
a small sloop and is an_ enthusiastic 
horseman. 








Home Life’s New 
Newark Manager 








EUGENE A. HAHNE 


Eugene A. Hahne has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Life of New 
York in Newark with offices in the Mil- 
itary Park Building. Mr. Hahne was 
born and educated in Ohio, graduating 


from the University of Cincinnati Law 
School and being admitted to the bar. 
After a brief business experience in some 
other lines he took up life insurance 
work, starting as an agent with the Lin- 
coln National Life. He was an outstand- 
ing personal producer in his first year 
and later was made state supervisor for 
that company in Texas. He was later 
made branch manager for the company 
at Wichita, Kan., which post he has re- 
signed to take the Newark general agen- 
cy for the Home Life. Mr. Hahne has 
always been active in life underwriters’ 
association work in the localities wher« 
he has worked. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS 
W. T. Elliff, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Mackinaw, IIl., and 
Thomas E. Sly, who was executive vice- 
president of the Citizens National Life, 
have been made directors of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Life. : 


EMPIRE STATE VIEWS 
The agency force of Recht & Kutcher, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Empire State 
3uilding, is getting out a periodical pub- 
lication called “Empire State Views,” 
which features the agency and contains 
many articles of interest to agents. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 











~ NEW YORK LIFE Is 
ON THE AIR 


HOUSANDS of congratulatory letters about our radio programs have 
been received. The purpose of these broadcasts is primarily to promote 
the conservation of insurance; and the Company hopes that life insurance, 


in general, as well as the New York Life will benefit. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 Eastern Time .......... New York ......... (WJZ) 
ee ee RR eee ee re (WBZ) 
ee ee Pere Springfield ee (WBZA) 
te ee aca Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
ee te ey Richmond (WRVA) 
ee te re eee Rochester ....... (WHAM) 
te te ee Cleveland ....... (WGAR) 
te ee Pe tice shaw ent Pittsburg ........ (KDKA) 
ee ee ee ee (WJR) 
ee te at ee Cincinnati ........ (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... Chicago ......... (WENR) ° 

te ee hee acne St. Louis ..... (KWK) 
ee te ag Ny Kansas City ... (WREN) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


rath ae Council Bluffs, Ia. 


(KOIL) 
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Variety In Background 
Of Gardiner Agency 


Cc. C. SWIFT ACTIVE AT AGE 7 





Leo Sexton, Shot Put Champion, Aged 
22; Singer, Japanese, Budget Maker, 
Among Interesting Producers 





In many of the large general agencies 
in New York City agents do not fall into 
type classifications, but offer a wide 
range in background, age, acquaintance 
and personality so that there can be 
contacts with all sides of a cosmopolitan 
community. A reporter for The Eastern 
Underwriter saw this illustrated when he 
visited the Harry Gardiner agency of 
the John Hancock at 225 Broadway this 
week and met many of the producers 
attached to that organization. 

One of the best-known of these agents 
is C. Clarence Swift who at the age of 
75 years is apparently as active as ever. 
He went into life insurance thirty-one 
years ago after having been membership 
secretary of a Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. for 
a year and a half. In those three dec- 
ades he has only missed a day from ill- 
ness. He knows how to take care of 
himself physically. In fact, one reason 
for his large clientele is that he sends 
out a great deal of literature to persons 
he has insured or is going to insure, out- 
ling to them a complete plan of phy sical 

exercises. He closely watches the health 
of his policyholders and started talking 
ibout diets and standing in correct posi- 
tion with heels and toes together years 
ago. He has written as much as $500,000 
a year, and this year is going at the rate 
of $250,000. 

“I expect to be selling insurance for 
many years to come,” he said to the 
writer. 

A Georgetown Giant : 
Another veteran in the agency 1s 
Frank Rothschild, former president of 
the Cloak Makers’ Association, who has 
one of the widest acquaintances in the 
dtown business section of New York 


ne of the youngest men in the agency 
is Leo Sexton, inter-collegiate weight 
hampion and winner of many shot put 
events. A Georgetown graduate he is 22 
years old, weighs 244 pounds, stands 6 
feet 4 inches tall, and incidentally is son 


f one of the John Hancock Weekly 


Premium managers in Brooklyn. 
Associated also with the agency is one 
f the most able writers of business and 
nal insurance in town, Edna B. 


ell known to the leading 

men edu irs of the East, a personal 
friend of art E. Woolley, president of 
Mt. Holyoke College who is a member 


f the American arms reduction delega- 
tion at Geneva. On the back of her 
rd, listed as references, are the names 


f many of these women educational 
Miss Lewis is a $400,000 writer 
nd has been in insurance a decade or 


Another $400,000 writer with the agen- 
y is S. Miki who has specialized in sell- 
e to Japanese in the city. His 


ng insura!l 


yusiness, all high quality, stays on the 
books. He came here from the West 
Coast many years ago. 

At some of Mr. Gardiner’s dinners 
there has been warm —— after Ben 
Berry has sung a song. An agent who 


pays for half a million a year Mr. Berry 

! minent in the concert world, 

has appeared on the same platform with 

celebrated persons in music, and 

il was at one time a church singer. 

fr. Berry is having a good year—about 
thirty applications to date. 

Recently Mrs. Teresa Speed, one of 

the untry's authorities on budgets and 


the onomic side of home making, 
joins 4 the agency 

The firm of Stebbins, Leterman & 
(yates has given the Gardiner agency 


310,000 000 of business in the past ten 
years, death claims on it having amount- 
ed to $18,000 

A father and son with the agency 


John Hancock Report 


(Continued from Page 5) 
necessarily be figured on each group ac- 
cording to its own experience from year 
to year. 

“The total fund provided for the pol- 
icyholders dividends in 1932, and set 
aside in the liability account, is $20,- 
692,929.83. 


“The company also announced certain 
modifications in insurance practice, ef- 
fective January 1, 1932, the first of these 
limiting more severely the large lines of 
insurance, and the second, changing its 
practice in the field of total and perma- 
nent disabiilty coverage, as _ hitherto 
practiced for some years, by omitting all 
provisions for disability income from its 
Ordinary policies thereafter to be issued, 
and granting only a simple provision for 
waiver of premium during the continu- 
ance of disability as defined in the poli- 
cies. 

“As it appeared that our general inter- 
est rate naturally could not be main- 
tained at its previous level, and as con- 
ditions ahead could not be accurately 
forecasted, the directors felt it prudent 
that we should reduce our interest rate 
to a maximum of 4.5% on deposit left 
with the company, such as unused divi- 
dends of surplus, proceeds of matured 
policies held under exercised options, and 
the like. 

“During the year there was a revision 
in the premium structures of the Ordi- 
nary policies for use and application with 
the policies to be issued beginning June 
1, 1931, providing for lower gross pre- 
miums and with general cost conditions 
adjusted to an equitable basis in har- 








are James and Leo Rothstein. 


Incidentally, Mr. Gardiner has written 
eleven cases this year for $138,000 on 
persons he knows. “Just to keep my 
hand in,” he said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, “and to show the boys I know 
how to do it.” 





inadequately or in scattered places. 


FOR YOU THE NEW EVER- 
READY LIFE INSURANCE 
REGISTER comes as a Godsend. 
It opens with an indexed section in 
which you can enter all the birth- 
days of your accounts. 

The second section provides en- 
tries for all your accounts, with a 
list of policies held by each, to- 


your accounts. 





Are Your Records ALIVE? 


, OU who sell LIFE INSURANCE KNOW how all-important it is to 
have a complete record of all your accounts. 
have hitherto kept your records of vital statistics, policies, commissions, etc., 


Think of seeing all this vitally important information at a glance! Think 
of having it assembled, organized, and ready to use in an attractive book 
small enough to fit into your brief case, and large enough to provide for all 


And then consider the low price—$6.50 FOR SINGLE COPY and a 
diversified price on various quantities! A single renewal, caught in time, 
will more than pay for this register. 


SEND FOR A COPY TODAY BUT SEND NO MONEY . 


McQUADE, HART & SPENCER, Inc. 


Consultants, Auditors and Business Engineers : 
Metropolitan Life Bldg—Telephone: CAledonia 5-0344—New York City, N. Y. 


Yet you know, too, that you 


gether with such important data as 
kind of policy, premiums, expira- 
tion dates, beneficiaries, delinquen- 
cies, etc. 

The third section tells you when 
premiums are paid, and consequent- 
ly provides a complete record of 
commissions due you by your com- 
pany. 


+ « PAY THE POSTMAN 








mony with the whole existing Ordinary 
business. 


“These major changes of practice are 
the natural results of experience. As for 
our retirement in concurrent action with 
many other companies from the field of 
disability income coverage, it may be 
stated that unexpected developments in 
industrial conditions and in medico-legal 
aspects have made it appear that while 
the income feature had not yet reached 
the danger point, the advantages which 
it brought in by way of popularizing life 
insurance were likely to become more 
than balanced by the accumulating disad- 
vantages as time went on, in view of the 
large amounts of insurance yet to be is- 





Increased 


successful sales. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





“Organized presentations” that get better 
results with shorter interviews enable the 
Fieldman to organize his time and effort 
for greater efficiency. 


Guardian Fieldmen have at their dis- 
posal field-tested presentations which build 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 





Efficiency 


* NEW YORK. CITY 








sued, of the growing demand for disabil- 
ity coverage, and of the increasing diffi- 
culty of operating two so fundamentally 
different contracts under one cover as 
a life insurance policy with a supple- 
mentary disability provision which under 
the spur of competition had gone a long 
way toward the nature of a health and 
accident contract. 

“The amplitude and solidity of life in- 
surance in this country have received 
demonstration during the past year to a 
degree unusual in its history. The wis- 
dom of sufficient margins to reserve 
strength becomes clearer the farther the 
test is applied. Covering as the life in- 
surance institutions of the country do so 
great an extent of territorv. meeting nec- 
essarily with so great a variety of cli- 
mate, living habits, racial strains, and 
economic situations, there can be no 
question that these companies are bound 
up in the fabric of the country to a de- 
gree which invests every turn of fortune 
with a peculiar significance for them as 
insurers of such great numbers of our 
people, and vindicates the continual em- 
ployment of conservative practice. 

Nation Has Cause for Gratitude 

“Life insurance policyholders represent 
the more thrifty portion of the popula- 
tion and there is no question that they 
have found the legal reserve plan of lifc 
insurance useful, as the records attest 
Both their thrift and their perception of 
the value of the plan have deserved at 
least the satisfaction which lies in th« 
contemplation of the ample condition of 
strength of the companies. 

“What would have been the situation 
in the country but for these life insur 
ance associations and their accumulated 
reserve funds from which proceeded in 
1931 the payment of an average of ap 
proximately fifty million dollars per week 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
all over the country, may be better imag- 
ined than described. The institution has 
become an economic element of positiv: 
value, which from its nature and magni 
tude imposes upon those who are its 
guiding and stimulating forces a broad 
ening and ever-increasing duty, widely 
recognized, to carry it on with the ut- 
most skill and fidelity. Details of prac- 
tice as they are clarified by expéreinc: 
will continue to be rectified and strength 
ened, and the institution maintained for 
effective service.” 





LINCOLN NATIONAL CONVENTION 

A sectional meeting of the agents eas! 
of the Mississippi of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life will be held at the Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, from February 23 


to 25. The New Jersey agency, which 
is managed by Howard C. Lawrence, 
will be well represented at the meeting. 
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Sun Life Annual Report 


(Continued from Page 6) 


1929 developed into a major world-wide 
business depression in 1930 which has con- 
tinued with increasing severity through- 
out the past year, reaching an acute stage 
in recent months. The great contraction 
in business has left no industry unaffected 
and has placed a severe strain upon even 
the most powerful financial institutions. 
It is a high tribute to the business of life 
assurance and to the fundamental sound- 
ness of the principles upon which it is 
based, that the companies have met, 
promptly and without embarrassment, 
every obligation imposed on them under 
the contracts into which they have en- 
tered. Their prestige has been enhanced 
and they have deserved the high measure 





Insurance 
in Force 
eT $3,051,077,066 
Wes cenkisbecwttewes 2,863,701,579 
een 2,401 237,036 
ed ae ee a Poe 1,896,915,934 
PE oe oid scx acticin Sone 1,487,990,680 
DON aos sivas Raaere 1,256,490,115 
A RS ee 1,021,097,101 
Er eS he 871,636,457 


of public confidence accorded to them. 

“For many years past the company has 
been outstanding for the persistency of 
its business, and this record has been 
fully maintained. Having regard to the 
financial pressure under which many poli- 
cyholders, in common with the public 
generally, are laboring, this provides im- 
pressive evidence of the high value placed 
by our policyholders on their contracts, 
and testifies to a confidence in the com- 
pany of which we are deeply apprecia- 
tive.” 

Comparative Figures 

Perhaps the most striking story of the 
Sun Life’s growth is told in the follow- 
ing table: 


Total Net Payments to 


Income Policyholders Assets 
$197,140,162 $93,235,849 $624,804,455 
186,662,316 81,274,581 588,733,631 
172,857,771 69,174,892 568,197,954 
144,747,393 49,920,797 488,958,706 
102,774,503 42,224,249 401,305,884 
78,972,906 38,576,463 345,251,714 
69,147,413 35,441,582 303,056,145 
62,245,681 31,881,639 274,130,407 





Manhattan Life’s 
Assets $20,731,760 


PRESIDENT LOVEJOY ON LOANS 





New Business $7,673,129; Total in Fo-ce 
$91,804,649; Foreclosed One Mort- 
gage in 1931 





Admitted assets of the Manhattan 
Life of New York amounted to $20,731,- 
700 on December 31, President Thomas 
E. Lovejoy reported in his annual state- 
ment to policyholders. The company 
owns $55,000 in stocks, that being 500 
shares of West Penn Power Co. 6% Cu- 
mulative Preferred, which is valued ac- 
cording to the National Convention of 
Commissioners formula. 

In his report Mr. Lovejoy, who is not- 
ed for his conservation efforts, discussed 
policy loans. He said: “During 1931 the 
Manhattan Life loaned its policyholders 
$1,419,496.54. We know from experience 
that a great number of policies are going 
to lapse because of the indebtedness 
placed against them. What a pity! For 
this means that some of the lapsed pol- 
icyholders will die while their policies 
are in a lapsed condition—dependents 
will be left without wherewithal to buy 
food, shelter and clothing. These fu- 
ture lapses mean hardships, misery and 
sorrow for those who were protected, but 
from whom the protection was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, withdrawn at the 
time the loan was made. If a policy- 
holder could only see down the road of 
time and realize the far-reaching effects 
of his act he would never make the loan 
except for actual pressing needs. 


“Business in Force: New _ business 

amounted to $7,673,129. The company 
now has $91,804,649 in force on the lives 
of 35,677 policyholders. 
_ “Assets of the Company: In conform- 
lity with the company’s conservative in- 
vestment program assets were invested in 
guaranteed mortgage loans. The Man- 
hattan Life foreclosed on one mortgage 
only during 1931, amounting to $35,932. 

“It may be of interest to you to know 
that the current income of a life insur- 
ance company is usually more than suf- 
ficient to take care of current obligations. 
This factor in the operation of a life 
insurance company is one of the reasons 
why life insurance companies pass se- 
renely through catastrophic periods. 

“On December 31, 1931, in addition to 
the full legal reserve required by law 
amounting to $18,687,472 which is suf- 
ficient to mature every obligation of the 
Litany as it falls due, the Manhattan 
Life held as additional security for its 
policyholders a surplus fund of $1, 051,- 
926.22—which is an increase of $45,606.25 
Over 1930. 

“Death Claims and Matured Endow- 


ments: During 1931, 617 policies became 
claims—the payments involved amount- 
ing to $1,275,298.76. 

“Disability Benefits: On policies carry- 
ing monthly income disability and waiver 
of premium benefits, the company made 
payments of $37,379.03—the number of 
policies involved, one hundred and cleven. 

“The principle of the Manhattan Life. 
which is safety rather than low net cost 
or great volume, has again proven itself 
during 1931, the eighty-first year of its 
operation. During these eighty-one 
years payments to policyholders, plus the 
amount now held for their benefit, totals 
$135,186,280.24—this sum is $8,256,378.49 
in excess of total deposits made by pol- 
icyholders.” 





THURMAN IN NORFOLK, VA. 





Tells Ames Agency, Mutual Benefit, 
That 1932 Is Period for Rebuilding 


Financial Structures 

Speaking before the Milton B. Ames 
organization of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Norfolk, Va. Wednesday evening, 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president of the 
company, declared that 1932 will be a 
year of reconstruction. “Men are planning 
the foundations of new fortunes, re- 
building financial structures which have 


been shattered or weakened in recent 
troublous times,” he said. “In this great 
reconstruction life insurance will take a 
tremendous part.” 


Mr. Thurman spoke at the banquet of - 


the Ames Agency at the Ocean View 
Golf and Country Club after an all-day 
agency meeting. At the morning session 
Mildred F. Stone, editor of Mutual Ben- 
efit publications, explained the new field 
folio, a compilation of company sales 
material. 

Mrs. Thurman is accompanying her 
husband on his agency trip, which will 
include Raleigh, Winston-Salem, Ander- 
son and Atlanta. 





NORTHWESTERN NAT’L MEET 
Company’s Fieldmen Looking Forward to 
St. Petersburg Convention; Special 
Train Will Leave Minneapolis 

Approximately 135 fieldmen of the 
Northwestern National and their wives 
will attend the company’s convention in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 8 to 11. The 
largest delegations will be from the 
White & Odell agency, Minneapolis, and 
from H. O. Wilhelm & Co., of Omaha. 

A special train, carrying delegates 
from the Northwest and Minnesota will 
leave Minneapolis Sunday, March 6, and 
will pick up delegates from other com- 
pany agencies on the way to St. Peters- 
burg. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1931 
ADMITTED ASSETS 

















re $ 34,693,325.21 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 39,499,246.87 
Real Estate ..... 17,929,978.37 
Real Estate Sales Contacte 4,233,460.03 
Collateral Loans 2,341,381.87 
Loans to Policyholders 42,309,259.79 
NR re ek ar Fk 4,366,175.04 
Premium Notes eee 775,557.00 if 
Cash in Banks on Taseneet We - 530,459.70 
Cash in Banks and Home Office not on 

NS oo 3k Mw ica a 900,588.00 
Accrued Interest on Investments 2,637,383.86 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums 4,403,911.88 
All Other Assets.................. 323,622.32 

$154,944,349.94 
LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves .............. _ $139,304,871.99 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment not 

| EE rae rae re oe 1,688,146.64 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,507,115.94 
Dividends Left on Deposit with Company 1,541,169.82 
ee ra 430,476.33 
Reserve for Real Estate and Mortgage Loans 1,220,218.24 
All Other Liabilities................... 1,687,397.56 
Apportioned for Policy 

Dividends .......... $1,024,301.14 
Contingency Reserve for 

Investment ........... 500,000.00 
Conitel Geeck ............. 5,000,000.00 
I ows ksetean vom 1,040,652.28 . 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 7,564,953.42 

$154,944,349.94 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1931 


$1,124,983,380.00 
A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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INSURANCE LIBRARIES 

The rapid growth of libraries and edu- 
cational departments of insurance com- 
panies, together with the increased num- 
ber of inquiries relative to the methods 
of organization and _ suggestions for 
books, services and recommended equip- 
ment have prompted the Insurance 
Group of Special Libraries Association 
to prepare for publication. a pamphlet, 
known as “The Creation and Develop- 
ment of Insurance Libraries.” 

The text part of the manuscript has 
been prepared by D. N. Handy, librarian 
of the Insurance Library Association of 
Boston. Mr. Handy and his commit- 
tee, with the approval of each member 
of the group, prepared the appendices 
which include 

1. List of books recommended for 
fire, life, casualty and miscellaneous and 
marine insurance. 

2. A list of the principal insurance li- 
braries of the United States. 

3. A list of the world’s leading insur- 
ance year books. 

4. Several schemes of classification of 
the subject of insurance. 

The publication will go into most in- 
surance company offices and into most 
public libraries and will undoubtedly be 
accepted as a standard in the ordering 
of insurance publications. 





THE LIFE COMPANY REPORTS 

The annual statements of the life in- 
surance companies covering their busi- 
ness for 1931 and condition at the end 
of the year are particularly interesting 
as they show how these companies fared 
under depression conditions. These re- 
ports can be read with a great deal of 
pride by insurance people for they are 
the record of a fine performance in 
meeting payments of a special and un- 
usual nature. In a year when payments 
to policyholders reached unusual propor- 
tions there was also 
demand for loans against their policies 
made by the insured. 
the huge demand for policy loans several 


an unprecedented 
In commenting on 


of the company presidents in their re- 
ports say that this demand was met with 
pride and satisfaction that so many pco- 
ple could turn to their life insurance in 
the emergency but with equal regret that 
their insurance protection should be even 
temporarily impaired. The main point is 
that their life insurance did not fail 
them. Many policyholders builded bet- 
ter than they knew. 

The truth about the life insurance per- 
spective is well expressed by James Lee 
Loomis, president of the Continental 


Mutual Life, who says in submitting his 
report: 

In reading the report of a life insur- 
ance company, we should bear in mind 
the fact that this is a business to be 
viewed in perspective as well as at close 
range. The experience upon which its 
future is made secure reaches into the 
past beyond the middle of the last centu- 
ry. Its contracts being issued today will 
in many cases be settled in the next cen- 
tury. With a long record of construc- 
tive service it looks forward with single- 
ness of purpose to future years of an 
even larger contribution to human wel- 
fare. 

This country, in common with the rest 
of the world, is passing through a cycle 
of readjustment of major proportions. 
\ll enterprise is in some degree affected 
by it. The record of life insurance dur- 
ing 1931 is impressive in how little it 
has been disturbed by the troubled con- 
ditions of the period. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Its policies of 
protection have a first claim on the 
hearts of the American people, and its 
investments, a first lien upon their in- 
dustry. 


HEARST CUTS OUT INSURANCE 
COLUMN IN THIS CITY 
William Randolph Hearst has discon- 
tinued the insurance column he ran in 
the New York American every Tuesday 
morning which was written by A. Wilbur 
Nelson. The latter has gone to the 
Herald Tribune which for some time has 

had no insurance editor. 





The retirement of this column in the 
morning Hearst paper in New York was 
not the result of any change of heart 
about insurance by Hearst, but arose 
from economy as he ordered the cutting 
out of a number of features in order to 
The 
step is one which will cause regret in 
insurance the column was 
largely educational, was accurately writ- 


save white paper and other costs. 
circles as 


ten and gave insurance a good break in 
a chain of newspapers which have very 
definite opinions on all subjects. 


GEO. W. GRAHAM PROMOTED 

George W. Graham has been appoint- 
ed manager of the New York office of 
the Hartford Fire to succeed the late 
Howard Hampton. He has been chief 
counterman for eleven years and pre- 
viously was with the Continental. Harry 
J. O’Kane is now chief counterman, 


HEAR PROFESSOR ROGERS 

Professor L. W. Rogers, who instructs 
in sales phychology at the City College 
of New York, spoke before the General 
Brokers’ Association Wednesday night 
on “Increased Profits in the General In- 
surance Brokerage Business.” The affair 
was held at Miller’s Restaurant, Nassau 
Street, New York. 





W. HOWARD COX INSTALLED AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNION 
CENTRAL LIFE 
When W. Howard Cox formally took over the duties of president of the Union 
Central Life, to which office he was elected by the board of directors of the com- 
pany on Friday, January 29, he could scarcely get to his desk because the room was 
banked with floral tributes from both the home office and field force of the com- 
pany. In the accompanying picture President Cox is seated at the president’s desk 


Monday morning, February 1. 


Only part of the flowers are visible in the picture 


as the president’s office was fairly inundated with flowers to the number of more 


than forty baskets. 





Miss Virginia Louise Leigh, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Gilbert Leigh of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., was married last week 
to William P. Witsell, Jr., at the Leigh 
home in Little Rock, Ark. Dr. W. P. 
Witsell, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church, and father of the groom, offi- 
ciated. Mrs. William P. Witsell, Jr., 
was introduced to Little Rock society 
two years ago and is a member of the 
Junior League, and was with the Float- 
ing University which went around the 
world in eight months. She attended 
Sweet Briar College. W. P. Witsell, Jr., 
was educated at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., and is a man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Motor City Agency. J. Gilbert Leigh is 
a general agent of insurance companies. 

+ = 6 


Frederick B. McBride, newly appoint- 
ed manager of the Atlantic marine de- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund to suc- 
ceed George Jordan, is well and favor- 
ably known to the marine insurance field 
here. He was with the Atlantic Mu- 
tual in the early days of his insurance 
career and later went with Platt, Fuller 
& Co., marine managers of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America and other 
companies for several years. Last No- 
vember he joined the New York marine 
office of the Fireman’s Fund as assis- 
tant manager in charge of ocean cargo 
business. A progressive underwriter and 
a capable executive Mr. McBride will 
have supervision over the marine and in- 
land marine operations of the Fireman’s 
Fund, Home Fire & Marine and Occi- 
dental in the entire United States and 
Canada east of the Rocky Mountains. 

* * * 


Samuel B. Love is being felicitated 
upon completing twenty-five years as 
manager at Richmond for the Mutual 
Life of New York. He started out as 
manager at Memphis in 1907. Five years 
later he was transferred to Richmond 
where he has been manager ever since. 
His territory includes most of Virginia. 
Mr. Love is originally from Columbia, 
=<. 


Joseph Chapman Gorton, Hartford 
general agent of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, will complete a half century 
of service with the company on March 6. 
He is the oldest member of the company 
in point of service. A new business cam- 
paign is being held in his honor this 
month. Mr. Gorton started with the 
company at $2 a week, doing many odd 
jobs. As an agent he used to ride twen- 
ty miles in a buggy in sub-zero weather 
to sell a $1,000 policy. He has been very 
active in Hartford civic affairs, serving 
two terms as a police commissioner ani 
once as a jury commissioner. He is pres- 
ident of the Mark Twain Library and 
Memorial Commission. 

* ££ « 


Carl F. Sturhahn, president of the Ros- 
sia of Hartford, and Thomas B. McDer- 
mott, vice-president of the company, this 
week arrived in Germany on a business 
trip in connection with some of the com 
pany’s foreign insurance security hold 
ings. 

a. 


Charles F. Williams, president of th: 
Western & Southern group of insur- 
ance companies, has with him aboard his 
yacht Genethia a party of friends who 
are deep-sea fishing off the east coast 0! 
Florida. He shipped to the home offic 
a live giant turtle from which soup was 
made for the 600 employes. 

* * * 


Sinclair T. Skirrow, assistant manager 
of the Great American’s New York met 
ropolitan department, gave a lecture ©! 
fire prevention before the Insurance I) 
stitute of America at the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ rooms last 
week. He also spoke this week on fir 
protection. Mr. Skirrow is on the edt 
cational committee of the institute an‘ 
has written many articles on insuranc‘ 
subjects. 

x * * 

Charles B. Knight, general agent. 
Union Central Life, New York City, and 
a director in the company, is in Phoenix, 
Arizona, for a few weeks. 
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No Novelty About Gloom 

Do you think the times are serious; 
the outlook blue? 

Read what some of the great men of 
England have said at various times in 
the history of that nation since the start 
of the nineteenth century. J. E. Bell, 
manager in Scotland for the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, offered these quota- 
tions at the annual dinner of the N. B. 
& M. staff held in Edinburgh recently: 

William Pitt (about 1800): There is 
scarcely anything around us but ruin and 
despair. 

William Wilberforce 
wards): I dare not marry. 
is too dark and uncertain. 

Lord Grey (in 1819): I believe every- 
thing is tending to a convulsion. 

Queen Adelaide (about 1831): I have 
only one desire—to play the part of Ma- 
rie Antoinette with bravery in the revo- 
lution that is coming. 

Disraeli (in 1849): In industry, com- 
merce and agriculture there is no hope. 

The Duke of Wellington (1851): I 
thank God I shall be spared from seeing 
the consummation of ruin that is gath- 
ering about us. 

Lord Shaftesbury (in 1868): Nothing 
can save the British Empire from ship- 
wreck. 


(shortly after- 
The future 


*” * * 


Uses Sugarloaf Mountain for Symbol 


The Sul America Life of Rio de Ja- 
neiro takes a leaf from the Prudential 
of America in its advertising symbol. 
The South American company uses Su- 
garloaf Mountain, the famous feature of 
Rio de Janeiro harbor, much as the Pru- 
dential does the Rock of Gibraltar. 

* = @ 


Oddities In New York Bail Law 


In an article on “What a New York 
Police Lieutenant Must Know,” written 
by M. J. Delehanty and published in “The 
Panel,” which circulates to Federal grand 
jurors and former grand jurors the fol- 
lowing statements are made about bail 
bonds: 

If a patrolman arraigns a person before 
the desk, charging him with petit larceny 
for having taken a coat worth $30 from 
the apartment house of another at 9 p. m., 
the desk officer must know that such an 
act, when committed after sundown and 
the value of the property exceeds $25, is 
grand larceny (felony), and that the ac- 
cused person must be fingerprinted and 
certain other procedure followed that 
would be unnecessary in the event that 
the crime had been petit larceny. 

Moreover, in this case, the desk officer 
would be prevented from accepting bail; 
whereas, he could accept bail if the charge 
were petit larceny. 

He must be thoroughly familiar with 
the law as to bail, the necessary qualifi- 
cations of a bondsman, and know that, if 
real property is offered as bail, the equity 











must be at least twice the amount of the 
bail bond. 

Generally speaking, the desk officer has 
power to admit to bail a person charged 
with a misdemeanor. However, if a per- 
son is charged with unlawful entry (mis- 
demeanor) and has been convicted twice 
before of unlawful entry, the desk of- 
ficer has no authority to admit such of- 
fender to bail; whereas, if the accused is 
charged with petit larceny and has been 
convicted of felony five times, he may be 
released if proper bail is offered. 

e+? 


Familiar With Oaths 


Case and Comment tells of a lawyer 
who asked a witness: “Do you under- 
stand the nature of an oath, madame?” 

The witness replied: “I should say I 
do. I was in the car that bumped into 
your car against signals this morning.” 

kK Ok 


Homans Wedding Not Delayed 


An automobile accident came near up- 
setting the wedding plans last week of 
Eugene V. Homans, nationally known 
golfer and son of Sheppard Homans, 
Equitable Society manager in New York 
City. On his way to New Britain, Conn., 
where the wedding was to take place, 
Homan’s car, driven by his chauffeur, 
got into collision with a truck. Homans 
was unhurt but his chauffeur was taken 
to a hospital with fractured ribs. 

It was thought for a moment that the 
accident might hold up the ceremony, 
which was scheduled for the following 
day, but everything went through in fine 
shape. About 500 guests were present. 
The bride was formerly Miss Marian 
Bennett of New Britain, and a well- 
known golfer in her own right, a mem- 
ber of the American women’s team 
which competed in England last year. 

Homans is now engaged in the insur- 
ance business with his father, who is a 
member of Prosser & Homans, Equitable 
agency at 120 Broadway. He attended 
Choate School and Princeton University. 
Winner of many golfing tourneys, Ho- 
mans received nationwide publicity in 
1930 when he was runner-up to Bobby 
Jones in the national amateur champion- 


ship meet. 
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Humorists Are Serious 


Insurance papers are commenting for 
and against activities of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference’s “safety commit- 
tee” which is asking protests against slur- 
ring of insurance or its representatives by 
funny men, including cartoonists. One 
editor seems to think that cartoonists 
should be sacrosanct as they have a li- 
cense to ridicule anything. They have, 
and the people ridiculed have just as 
much right to protest. If any one be of 
the opinion that humorists do not exert 
serious influence his attention is respect- 
fully called to Cervantes whose book 
“Don Quixote” put the finishing touches 
to exaggerated chivalry of the Middle 
Ages. Juan Jasper, Castilian Grandee, 
breaking his lances in behalf of Dulcineas 
in that period, broke fewer of them as a 
result of Cervantes. Mark Twain’s “In- 


nocents Abroad,” was a decidedly humor- 
ous production, but people took it seri- 
ously and it eliminated much of the 
stupidity and banality from future books 
of travel. 

Funny Man Will Rogers, posing as a 
clown, exerts tremendous influence in 
keeping this country aloof from foreign 
affairs, much to the irritation of those 
who feel that Europe, struggling to get 
on its feet, needs all the helping hands 


it can get. 
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Censorship 


On the general subject of censorship 
I am against it, not only against the sup- 
pression by bullyragging and bulldozing 
of cartoonists and other funny men, but 
I am also just as emphatically against 
those who want censorship of those who 
protest against work of cartoonists and 
observations of funny men. Censorship, 
No! Protest, Yes! I think there should 
be audible protests in motion picture 
theatres against automatic music when 
there are sO many musicians available 
for jobs, automfatic music being nerve 
rasping. I think there should be hisses 
in the theatre for vulgar actors and 
snorts of disapproval in public assemblies 
when demagogs spout foolishness and 
particularly annoy the audience. I have 
never understood why American audi- 
ences of all kinds sit so patiently under 
maltreatment; why they merely yawn 
and curse under their breaths instead of 
letting their feelings become known. I 
think there should be letters of protest 
against cartoonists and writers when 
they insult the insurance fraternity by 
calling agents pests. 

I have known many cartoonists in my 
time, including Tad and Rube Goldberg, 
two of the best of the satirists, and never 
have I known one who did not like to 
get a letter from a fan expressing admi- 
ration. I have also known many manag- 
ing editors of daily papers, and I never 
knew one who liked to get letters from 
readers saying that they thought the 
funny strips were rotten or annoyed 
readers. I have also known many dra- 
matic critics, and, strange as it may 
seem, these men who write with brutal- 
ity, who delight in lacerating the feel- 
ings of their victims, are themselves 
more sensitive than the people they crit- 
icise. Scarcely a week goes by that does 
not see a critic devote his column to 
what other people think of him and his 
profession, accompanied by the critic’s 
acid reply. They have been defending 
themselves in print for years although 
they are an established newspaper insti- 
tution. Even William Randolph Hearst, 
who is regarded as the most thick skinn- 
ed of all publishers, wrote a letter to the 
magazine Time the other day objecting 
bécause it said he had been fired out of 
Harvard. Editor and Publisher, organ 
of newspaper executives, is constantly 
printing communications from newspaper 
men, objecting to what A or B says 
about the newspaper business. News- 
papers rave at the mouth when they dis- 
cuss Upton Sinclair’s “Brass Check,” a 
vitriolic attack on the press. Therefore, 
we have this situation: Newspapers are 
indignant if not treated with respect. 
Victims of newspapers are expected to 
grin and bear it when they are treated 
with contempt. 

The answer is as follows: When edi- 
torial writers or cartoonists condemn an 
entire class, members of the class can 
get a better break if they write letters 
saying that they do not like it, instead 
of sitting grouchily nursing their wound- 
ed pride in silence. Anyway, if they 
write such letters they will find them- 
selves in quite a large company. There 
are many subjects taboo in newspaper 
columns, art as well as news. We do not 
notice any cartoons poking fun at de- 
partment stores, for instance. 

The mere fact that letters are written 
does not constitute censorship. But if 
letters can show that a thoughtless car- 
toonist has been unfair, unjust, silly, 
without meaning so to be he will be 
found to be reasonable in the future. 
The most effective satirists and funny 
artists, from Swift and Hogarth down, 
have exerted most influence when there 


was common sense and justice on their 
side. In fact, their best work has been 
when they were not stupid, idiotic or 
unfair. 

* * O* 


London Newspaper Increases Insur- 
ance Offer 


A fresh move in the newspaper coupon 
insurance war that has again broken out 
in London has been made by the “Daily 
Express,” organ of Lord Beaverbrook. 
This paper announces that it has decided 
to double its free fire insurance provi- 
sion, and that compensation is now avail- 
able up to £1,000 ($5,000) instead of £500. 

In explanation of the increase, the pa- 
per says: “In many cases £500 would 
adequately cover possible loss or damage 
by fire. But there are other and larger 
houses ir. which the value of the contents 
would not sufficiently be covered by a 
£500 fire policy, and the Daily Express 
decided upon the increased maximum 
payment in the interests of readers 
whose possessions require a broader pro- 
tection. 

“This free fire insurance, which has 
been effected with Lloyd’s Underwriters 
is, of course, additional to the £20,000 
free accident insurance, which covers 
registered readers against every kind of 
fatal accident.” 

Until this year fire insurance had nev- 
er been included in the coupon offers of 
London newspapers, but the action of 
the News-Chronicle in making. a £500 
offer in January was instantly followed 
by the Daily Mail, Daily Express and 
Daily Herald. 
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Lunch Discusses Insurance Building 
At Chicago World’s Fair 


Colonel Seabury of Marsh & McLen- 
nan was host to some prominent insur- 
ance men at the Bankers Club, New 
York, one day this week, the subject 
under discussion being the plan to have 
a building at the 1932 World’s Fair in 
Chicago which would be devoted to in- 
surance. The Fair people want each di- 
vision of insurance represented in the 
building. Among those at the luncheon 
were W. E. Mallalicu, general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life; Judge Byron 
K. Elliott of the American Life Conven- 
tion; F. Robertson Jones, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives; Major 
Andrew Tuck, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and John S. Thompson, Mutual 
Benefit. 

A life insurance committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, the chair- 
man of which is Mr. Lincoln, other mem- 
bers being Major Tuck, E. E. Rhodes, 
Mutual Benefit; Herman Behrens, Con- 
tinental Casualty and Continental As- 
surance, and J. B. Reynolds, Kansas 
City Life. 

* ok * 


Carrying Out One’s Own Suggestion 


“We will move to our new quarters 
very soon,” remarked the president of a 
fire insurance company to a special agent 
he was visiting. “How I detest moving, 
causes so much confusion, upsets every- 
thing—takes a month to get settled. It 
always worries me.” 

“Why,” said the special agent with a 
‘know it all’ air. “It should be easy if 
you adopt a system I can suggest.” 

“What is it?” inquired the president. 

The special agent explained in great 
detail. “Sounds very good,” said the 
president. “Think we should follow your 
ideas.” 

A few days later the special agent re- 
ceived a telegram to report to the home 
office the following morning. Upon his 
arrival he was informed by the president 
that he thought so well of the plan he 
had decided to place him in charge of the 
job, saying: “You can start Saturday 
noon and finish Sunday so there will be 
no delay Monday morning. I leave it all 
to you and I will be out of town for a 
few days.” 

There was nothing to do except follow 
orders and finish the job but there is 
one special agent who will not volunteer 
information about moving again. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Further Increases 
In Rates to Orient 


25 CENTS TO JAPANESE PORTS 





British Have Huge Volume of Fire In- 
surance in China But War Risks 
Are Definitely Excluded 


and insurrection rates on 


War risk 
marine shipments to and from Chinese 


ports which were raised last week by 


American underwriters have not been 
changed although some additional in- 
creases were into force this weck. The 


warehouse to warehouse rate to and from 
all Japanese ports is now 25 cents for 
each $100 of protection compared with 
two and three cents before, and the rate 
to Manila is 12% cents. Half of these 
rates is charged for coverage on water- 
borne shipments only. A rate of 50 cents 
is now charged for war risk protection 
on all vessels which stop at Shanghai 
while en route to other destinations. So 
long as the warlike disturbances continue 
in the Shanghai area, Manchuria and 
other parts of China the prevailing com- 
paratively high war rates will be main- 
tained. 

Dispatches dealing with the grave situ- 
ation in Shanghai are being studied care- 
fully by London fire underwriters. The 
volume of insurance provided in China 
by British offices against the ordinary 
risks of loss or damage by fire is great. 

The companies have long made the dis- 
tinction between normal and abnormal 
risks plain, and, prompted by their ex- 
perience, a far-reaching clause was draft- 
ed many years ago and is generally em- 


ployed by the British companies. This 
clause provides that: 
British Exclusion Clause 
“The insurance does not cover loss or 


damage directly or indirectly, proximate- 
ly or remotely, occasioned or contributed 
by or through, or arising out of or in 
connection with invasion, the act 
of foreign enemy, hostilities, warlike op- 
erations, whether before or after declara- 
tion of war, riot, civil commotion, rebel- 
lion, the exercise of military or usurped 
power, the administration of any place 
or area under martial law, or in a state 
any of the events or causes 
which determine the proclamation or 
maintenance of martial law or state of 
siege, or any direct or indirect conse- 
quences of the said occurrences.” 

The effectiveness of this comprehen- 
sive wording was tested after the burn- 
of the citv of Smyrna in September, 
1922, by the Turks, when the great loss 
involved was held in the courts to be 
outside the scope of the policies. 

While these exceptional risks are ex- 
cluded in this definite manner they are 
sometimes the subject of special insur- 
ances. In the Far East the possibility 
of disturbances of one form or another 
has been appreciated both by owners of 
property and underwriters for many 
years, and it may be assumed that a cer- 
tain amount of special insurance has been 
granted by British companies in order to 
meet the wishes of their clients for cov- 
er, but the companies are careful strictly 
to limit their liabilities on this account 
in any single area 


of siege, 


Ing 


TEXAS FIRE COMMISSIONER 


Raymond S. Mauk of Dallas was last 
week appointed fire insurance commis- 
sioner of Texas to succeed J. W. De- 
Weese whose term expired a year ago 
but who had been held over. Mr. Mauk 
is connected with the American Insur- 
ance Co. of Dallas. He was formerly 
manager of the automobile insurance di- 
vision of the State Fire Insurance De- 
partment. As fire commissioner he will 
be a member of the State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners. 


Qualification Bill 
In N. Y. Legislature 


WRITTEN TEST 





IS REQUIRED 





Examination Fee of $5 Provided; Bill 
Not Retroactive; To Become Ef- 
fective July 1, 1932 





An agency qualification bill sponsored 
by the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., was introduced in the 
Assembly at Albany this week by As- 
semblyman McKay. Last year a similar 
measure was passed by both branches 
of the state legislature but was vetoed 
by Governor Roosevelt as containing 
several undesirable features. The new 
measure has been drafted by the agents 
with the co-operation of the New York 
Insurance Department and the former 
contend that the parts which met with 
strenuous opposition from the companies 
have been removed. 

The present qualification bill provides 
that an applicant for an agent’s license 
must submit to a personal written ex- 
amination and pay an examination fee of 
$5. The examination requirement is not 
retroactive and agents now operating 
who take on additional companies have 
merely to file the required applications 
provided by law. In addition the bill 
provides for the appropriation of $25,000 
or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to finance the examinations for the year 
beginning July 1, 1932. The complete 
text of the new measure is given here- 
with: 

Complete Text of Bill 

“H. 870—An Act to amend the insur- 
ance law, in relation to examination of 
agents applying for certificates of au- 
thority, and making an appropriation 
therefor. 

“Section 1. Section one hundred and 
forty-two of chapter thirty-three of the 
laws of nineteen hundred and nine, en- 
titled ‘An act in relation to insurance 
corporations, constituting chapter twen- 
ty-eight of the consolidated laws,’ as 
added by chapter seven of the laws of 
nineteen hundred and thirteen, and last 
amended by chapter five hundred and 
twenty-two of the laws of nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, is hereby amended 
by the addition of two new subdivisions 
thereto. to be numbered eight and nine, 
respectively, to read as follows: 

a The superintendent of insurance 
shall. in order to determine the trust- 
worthiness and competency of an appli- 
cant for a certificate of authority under 
this section, reauire such applicant,.if an 
individual, or if the anplicant is a part- 
nership or association, the members 
thereof, or if the applicant is a corpora- 
tion, the officers thereof, to submit to a 
personal written examination. An agent 
previously licensed under this section 
mav be licensed to represent additional 
underwriters without examination upon 
filing with the sunerintendent of insur- 
ance the apolication herein above re- 
quired in subdivision (a) of paragraph 
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two, to which shall be attached the cer- 
tificate required in subdivision (b) of 
paragraph two. No examination shall 
be required for a renewal of a certificate 
of authority under this section unless a 
certificate previously issued an applicant 
has been suspended or revoked, as pro- 
vided herein—or the superintendent of 
insurance, in his discretion, requires such 
examination in order to determine the 
trustworthiness and competency of the 
applicant. Such examination shall be 
held at such times and at such places as 
the superintendent of insurance shall de- 
termine. 

“9. Each individual, each member of 
a partnership or association. and each 
officer of a corporation, applying for a 
certificate of authority under this sec- 
tion, who is required to take a written 
examination, shall pay to the superin- 
tendent of insurance a fee for such ex- 
amination in the amount of five dollars. 

“Sec. 2. The sum of twenty-five thou- 
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U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 
2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 


. . . . 


—————————— 


sand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated and 
made available from any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated for 
the payment of the additional personal 
services and expenses for the fiscal year 
commencing July first, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-two made necessary by this 
act which money shall be paid from the 
treasury on the audit and warrant of the 
comptroller on vouchers approved by the 
superintendent of insurance. The super- 
intendent of insurance shall file with the 
comptroller a tentative segregation of the 
money hereby appropriated for personal 
service. 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect July 
first, nineteen hundred and thirty-two.” 





QUALIFICATION BILL PASSES 


The Kentucky agency qualification bill 
for prospective fire insurance agents was 
passed this week by the state Senate 
by a 27 to 6 vote. It had previously 
passed the House by a vote of 90 to 2 
The bill is not retroactive. 





BOSTON FIRE PREMIUMS 

Boston fire and sprinkler leakage pre- 
miums for the last six months of 1931 
were $3,000,993 as compared with $3,639,- 
816 for the corresponding period of 1930, 
a decline of about 171%4%. For the full 
year 1931 the Boston premiums were $6,- 
714,096, or a reduction of around 13% 
from the 1930 total. The ten companies 
showing the largest individual returns 
for the last half of 1931 were the fol- 
lowing: Home, $86,399: Royal, $66.096; 
Pennsylvania, $62,583; National of Hart- 
ford, $59,232; Boston, $56,977; Continen- 
tal, $56,755; Hartford, $56,032; Aetna, 
$54,635; Liverpool & London & Globe, 
$50,789, and Insurance Co. of North 
America, $47,851. 
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Cancellation For Premium Non-P ayment 


Chairman Case of National Association’s Committee On Subject to Present 
Report to Cleveland Meeting; Company Executives Divided as to Practic- 


The committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents which is 
studying the question of automatic can- 
cellation for non-payment of premiums, 
a subject that was presented to the Los 
Angeles convention of the association by 
James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., past 
president of the association and chair- 
man of the committee, will make its re- 
port to the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Cleveland. Other members of the 
committee are Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, 
former president of the association; 
Mabrey Seay, Dallas; H. Shroeder, 
Oakland, Cal., and Major Fred Hickman 
of C. J. Adams Co., Atlantic City. 

A preliminary copy of the report has 
been sent by Mr. Case to Chairman 
Charles L. Gandy of the executive com- 
mittee. In a letter to Chairman Case 
Committeeman Clyde B. Smith said the 
report had the right idea of procedure, 
but he would emphasize that the matter 
of deferred payment of premiums is in 
effect a rebate. “There can be no ques- 
tion but that an extension of credit for 
a period of six months is equal to a 3% 
rebate on the premium and in my opin- 
ion is a violation of the anti-rebate laws 
of states where such laws exist,” he 
wrote. 


Letter Sent by W. H. Bennett 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in December sent a letter to the 
members of the Michigan association, 
two paragraphs of which follow: 

“One acute: problem that has been a 
persistent source of grief to local agents 
has been the collection of premiums. 
With conditions as they are today, it has 
become more troublesome than ever. The 
National Association realizes its serious- 
ness and importance and a special com- 
mittee is now actively engaged in mak- 
ing a thorough study of the subject in 
order that some plan may be formulated 
that will help to eliminate the existing 
credit evil. 

“It is hoped eventually to have an au- 
tomatic cancellation clause inserted in 
every insurance policy similar to the 
clause that is now a part of every life 
insurance policy. This is a goal worth 
striving for, and if successfully attained 
it will be recorded in the history of the 
National Association as one of its out- 
standing accomplishments.” 

While on its face the adoption of an 
automatic clause for cancelling fire in- 
surance policies looks simple and logical 
it is not simple, and inquiry among com- 
pany executives made by The Eastern 
Underwriter this week disclosed a varie- 
ty of opinion. Without exception. the 
view expressed in executive offices was 
that such a clause would be a relief to 
the business if it works, but there are 
many devious ways of getting around it, 
the operation of some of which might 
question its practicabilitv. There are 
some phases, for instance, in mortgagee 
insurance where it is sometimes required 
that policies be delivered stamped “Paid” 
and which are really upsetting. There 
is a court case on now where a mort- 
gagee policy was marked “Paid” where 
there was really no payment of the pre- 
mium, and where a loss occurred. 

Would Welcome Workable Plan 


Only a few of the insurance executives 
seen by The Eastern Underwriter were 
willing to be quoted. Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, said: 

“I have in mind several attempts by 
legislative enactment or by local organ- 


ability and Effectiveness of Any Policy Clause 


izations (notably in Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin) to limit the time 
for which credit could be extended for 
the payment of insurance premiums, but 
none of these, to my knowledge, seems 
to have been effective. The theory is 
good, but in actual practice there always 
seems to have been some way to cir- 
cumvent the issue. 


“Most assuredly I should welcome any 
workable plan having for its aim the 
prompt collection of premiums by agents 
as well as equally prompt remittance of 
those premiums to insurance companies, 
thus relieving agents of much time and 
effort and the companies of much ex- 
pense now incurred in that direction.” 

George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine and former 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, gave his views as follows: 

“T can see no objection to incorporat- 
ing a cancellation clause in standard pol- 
icies. However, it would mean the ne- 
cessity of approval by legislatures of 
some states with a possibility of other 
changes in the standard contract in event 
an effort is made to insert the cancella- 
tion clause. It is a question as to wheth- 
er it would be advisable to bring about 
a situation that will bring up for review 
standard contracts which are now in 
use.” 

This is the opinion of John O. Platt, 
vice-president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America: 

“While the prompt payment of pre- 


miums to the insurance company is a 
most important matter and should be 
compelled, in view of the long existence 
of the custom of giving credit, I doubt 
if the clause proposed could be adopted 
at this time.” 


A Manager Who Favors Cancellation 
Clause 

An important manager who is keenly 
interested in the subject and who favors 
cancellation if premiums are not paid 
within a certain period made this state- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter, but 
asked that his name not be used: 

“We are pleased that the movement 
has latterly gained considerable impetus, 
and it has our full support. The princi- 
ple is so sound that it does not call for 
any justification. Its practicability is 
well illustrated by the present practice 
in New York City. 

“Our own feeling is that the period 
allowed for payment should be restricted 
to a very limited time, and if there could 
be coupled with this a scheme making it 
impossible for an individual to obtain a 
new policy until the earned premium un- 
der such a cancelled policy—no matter 
how small—has been paid, then we shall 
be so much nearer the elimination of the 
free insurance evil which costs the com- 
panies so much money each year. 

“Of course, there would be technical 
difficulties to overcome, such as mort- 
gage interest, etc., but these are not in- 
surmountable, and full co-operation be- 
tween agents, companies and, where nec- 
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essary, state authorities could easily 
bring about the desired result.” 
On the Other Side of the Fence 

A well-known executive who is against 
the clause but who does not want to be 
quoted said, in part: 

“T am entirely in accord with the the- 
ory that such a clause is proper and 
might assist somewhat in the collection 
of the premium, but I am doubtful that 
its operation would really accomplish the 
purpose. I would not favor such a clause 
if it were merely a crutch upon which 
agents could lean. Our own experience 
has been that a good collector is not al- 
ways a good remitter. Some of our 
agents who have been delinquent or in 
solvent have been unusually able collec- 
tors which we found out in attempting 
to recover salvage at various times. It 
is quite obvious that when an assured 
becomes delinquent all the company 
stands to lose is the earned premium as 
we can always cancel our policy, and all 
the agent stands to lose is his commis- 
sion on the premium. 

“We are also quite certain that such 
a clause would not operate, for the very 
reason that competition would in most 
cases force the agents to give credit and 
assume the liability. There are instances 
right here in New York City where large 
loan companies will not accept policies 
which are not stamped ‘Paid’ regardless 
of whether or not the premium has been 
paid, 4nd competition forces the com- 
panies to submit.” 

How It Works in Life Insurance 

In view of the fact that agents have 
asked whether the cancellation of life 
insurance policies by life companies for 
non-payment of premium does not point 
the way in fire insurance, The Eastern 
Underwriter asked several life compan- 
ies for comments on the situation. 

Company No. 1 said: “The word can- 
cellation is not accepted terminology in 
life insurance. The so-called standard 
convention report, which all companies 
fill in for filing with. the various insur- 
ance departments, recognizes no meth- 
ods of terminating a life insurance pol- 
icy except the following, as you will see 
by reference to page 6 of the annual 
statement for business of 1930, as issued 
by all companies in the country. On that 
page you will find that the companies 
are authorized to deduct from_ the 
amount of insurance in force the follow- 
ing forms of termination: death, matur- 
ity, expiry, surrender, lapse, decrease 
You will notice that cancellation is not 
one of these methods. 

“I am sending you a specimen policy 
and have marked three sections which 
give the answer to your question clearly. 
You will note that on the first page in 
the paragraph underlined, two methods 
of preserving a policy from having no 
value are specified as the non-forfeiture 
provisions and the loan provisions. On 
the second page you will find these terms 
defined and the methods by which they 
operate, in accordance with legal re- 
quirements. 

“When a man pays a premium on a 
life insurance policy, and that policy has 
once gone into force, it cannot be can- 
celled by act of the company, except dur- 
ing the first so-called period of contest- 
ability, covering one or, at the most, two 
years. Incidentally, the purpose of this 
period is to protect the company from 
carrying a risk which has been secured 
through fraudulent statements in the ap- 
plication. It can be put out of force only 
by the action of the insured. The law 
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New Tax Laws of Cuba, 
Mexico and Argentina 


MORE STAMP TAXES LEVIED 





Foreign Companies in All Three Com- 
panies Placed Under Additional 
Burdens; Guaranty Deposits 





New tax laws in Cuba, Mexico and 
Argentina are described in a bulletin of 
the Insurance Section of the Division of 
Commercial Laws, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. E. J. 
Jutz is chief of the insurance section. 
Cuba’s emergency tax law of January 23, 
1932, establishing a new stamp tax on 
insurance policies, precipitously increases 
the amounts of required guaranty de- 
posits for insurance companies that may 
hereafter apply for licenses, and pro- 
vides for the immediate conversion of all 
existing guaranty deposits from foreign 
to national securities. 

Mexico’s general stamp tax law of De- 
cember 31, 1931, contains levies upon the 
capital of foreign insurance companies 
which seek authorization, imposes stamp 
tax on all classes of polices, a tax on 
premium receipts and a tax on surety 
and guaranty obligations. An emergency 
income tax law which became effective 
in Argentina on January 1, 1932, imposes 
additional stamp and income taxes on 
insurance companies in common with 
other eterprises, and practically doubles 
the amount of the guaranty deposits 
heretofore required of the former, if for- 
eign organizations. 

All of the above-mentioned provisions 
are either now in force or are to be 
applied within a period of ninety days. 
Each of the laws contains conditions 
materially favoring national insurance 
companies as against foreign organiza- 
tions. All are of interest and concern 
to American insurance companies doing 
or contemplating the doing of business 
in Latin America. Particularly regard- 
ing the respective laws, as they affect 
insurance companies, follow: 


Cuban Requirements 

A summary of Chapter XIV of the 
Cuban law headed “Guaranty bonds held 
in the Treasury,” follows: 

Art. I. Bonds or guaranties, judicial 
or administrative, that must be given or 
deposited in the general treasury of the 
republic, or in any court, tribunal, office 
or department of the state, province, mu- 
nicipal government or the central dis- 
trict shall be constituted by securities 
of the Cuban state, or by legal currency 
or by a policy or policies insured by a 
company or companies legally organized 
and authorized to transact bonding busi- 
ness, and no bonds or guaranties of any 
other nature shall be acceptable nor re- 
quired. 

Art. II. Insurance companies of all 
classes already authorized to conduct op- 
erations, whatever may be their nature 
or class, the amount and form of their 
guaranties and the formalities with 
which they complied, shall be able to 
continue such operations without com- 
plying with new conditions; but all such 
companies that may apply for authoriza- 
tion after this law becomes effective shall 
be authorized only if they establish a 
guaranty deposit in legal currency or in 
securities of the Cuban state in accord- 
ance with the following table of amounts 
for each class of business: 


re ere ee $250,000 
Workmen’s compensation insurance.... 250,000 
ee RE rere 150,000 
NS PSS EEE REE 150,000 
> DOGO os anon a00ene« dee 150,000 
doa kta ce ewe cdenkesaee 150,000 
MED : ends ebb aeecnekieidenecansaun 150,000 

(The deposits previously required 
were: Fire, $75,000; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, $100,000; Casualty, $25,000; 
Life, $25,000; Marine, $25,000 ; Bonding, 


$25,000 ; Guaranty, or ae Or- 
der 181 of September 27, 1899.) 

Art. V. In addition to existing taxes 
on insurance policies, each of said poli- 
cies issued hereafter shall bear a new 
stamp tax of $1, without which it shall 
be null and void. 

Mexican Tax Charges 
Article VI of the General Stamp Tax 


Law of December 31, 1931, imposes the 
following taxes: 

1. On the policy or document con- 
taining the insurance contract. (a) Per- 
sonal risks—l0 centavos; (b) property 
risks—50 centavos. 

2. On the amount of premiums re- 
ceived by national insurance companies. 
(a) Personal risks—2%; (b) property 
risks—3%. 

3. On the amount of premiums re- 
ceived by foreign insurance companies. 
(a) Personal risks—4%; (b) property 
risks—0%. 

Policies and premiums relating to re- 
insurance are exempt from the forego- 
ing taxes. Bankers and other persons 
who collect premiums for foreign insur- 
ance companies having no agencies or 
branches in Mexico must retain and pay 
the corresponding stamp taxes. Declara- 
tions in triplicate must be made during 
the months of January and July of each 
year specifying the amount of premiums 
collected. 

The protocolization of documents con- 
cerning the organization of foreign in- 
surance companies shall subject their 
capital to tax at the rate imposed upon 
the capital of domestic organizations in 
general (1 peso per 1,000 pesos). The 
minimum amount of capital specified for 
each class of insurance by the General 
Law of Insurance Companies shall be 
considered the taxable capital of foreign 
insurance companies. (Life insurance, 
$200,000; accident and health, $200,000; 


fire insurance, $200,000; marine and 
transport, $100,000; other branches, 
$100,000.) 





VIOLATIONS COMMITTEE 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at its monthly meeting on 
Wednesday took an important step when 
it voted that the president be authorized 
to appoint an advisory committee on the 
subject of agreement violations; the 
number on the committee to be left to 
the discretion of the president. This 
committee will report at the March 
meeting of the Exchange. The arbitra- 
tion committee elected Fred W. Kentner 
as chairman and C. W. Sparks as vice- 
chairman. Section 3(b) of the Exchange 
agreement was amended to provide that 
members’ metropolitan departments or 
agencies shall be located only in Man- 
hattan or the Bronx. 





PUBLIC FIRE STATEMENT 


The Public Fire had assets at the end 
of 1931 of $5,710,123, capital of $1,000,- 
000 and net surplus of $1,200,497. The 
unearned premium reserve is $2,568,888. 
Bonds and stocks amounting to $3,960,116 
are valued according to the insurance 
commissioners’ valuations. 

President Fred A. Rye reports to 
stockholders that expenses are being re- 
duced materially. Earned premiums for 
1931 were $4,497,119, earned loss ratio 
54.91%, earned expense ratio 34.46% and 
underwriting profit $388,100. There was 
an investment income of $193,789 and a 
loss from depreciation and sales of 


$685,438. 





CAMDEN FIRE STATEMENT 


The Camden Fire had assets of $13,- 
007,413 at the end of 1931, net surplus 
of $2,658,178 on December 31 valuations 
and capital of $2,000,000. There was also 
set up a reserve for security values of 
$2,312,033. The company has a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $5,015,398. Ac- 
cording to the ninety-first annual state- 
ment of the Camden the premium in- 
come of $5,088,568 was only 3.06% less 
than that of 1930. Unearned premiums 
declined $308,000 and there was a small 
underwriting profit made. 


NEW STAFF IN MISSISSIPPI 


George D. Riley, the new insurance 
commissioner in Mississippi, has taken 
office, succeeding Ben S. Lowry. His 
appointments include: E. E. Blount, state 
fire marshal; J. D. McDonald, assistant 
fire marshal; Mrs. Ruby Smith Ervin, 
deputy commissioner; Vance Clemmer, 
bookkeeper; Mrs. Alice J. Densmore, 
aeenty and Mrs. Carrie Henry, license 
clerk. 





NEW YORK PREMIUMS 


Manhattan and Bronx Figures for Last 
Six Months of 1931 Show Sizeable 


Decrease in Income 


The net fire premiums on business in 
Manhattan and the Bronx of New York 
City for the last six months of 1931, fig- 
ures which are filed with the New York 
Fire Patrol, show a considerable decline 
on the average. Most companies report- 
ed a falling off although there are some 
exceptions. Following are the figures of 
many of the leading companies, those re- 
porting more than $60,000 income for the 
last half of 1931: 





Company: 1931 1930 
NE de a daaiou mane $491,407 $562,589 
Great American........ ' 532,485 
Continental 2.4... 405,811 400,055 
North Biver..c...sscce 250,643 279,234 
United States.......... 246,429 303,958 
Wat: Lampert... cksscace 206,207 243,676 
Amer. Equitable....... 168,247 207,992 
ere errr rr 166,743 184,573 
Commercial Union..... 159,887. 184,277 
me Ey S -aeeeere 158,973 177,201 
London & Lancashire... 145,043 155,356 


Automobile 


OS Sara e 140,642 128,598 
Ins. Co. of N. America. 140,421 275,259 
North British.......... 132,964 158,116 
Baltimore Amer. (in- 

cluding Peoples Nat’l) 128,161 145,636 
pe eee 937. 140,291 
Aetna (Fire) .......... 118,643 154,664 
SR os era as aie 117,421 104,644 
Phoenix, Conn......... 107,830 124,719 
Phoenix, London....... 106,400 =121,356 
CORON oici.b5 ccseanns 105,773 168,198 
American Eagle........ 96,062 134,293 
BD a wicksasemaarnce 94,135 116,131 
nn 90,911 107,859 
SOPIM@RE oon. cséecces 90,447. = 105,753 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 89,961 117,522 
Pim, ©. Oe Movie ccces 82,692 116,567 
Knickerbocker ........ 81,860 108,406 
aS See 78,871 130.568 
Travelers. Fire <...s.es 77,591 84,968 
Hartiord Fire.......... 76,658 123,907 
American Central...... 76,526 29,158 
CIE fired enkcciawaee 72,578 105,156 
Fire Association....... 72,020 56,038 
Alliance, Philadelphia.. 71,662 47,927 
Brot Fite ... 6c icc ccce 69,022 96.668 
PUD mee ida wins vena 67,834 88 872 
London Assurance..... 64,099 72.773 
Northwestern Nat’l.... 61,948 — 80.220 
Pennsylvania .......... 61,396 60.220 
ee) eee 60,677 69,965 
Norwich Union........ 60,054 76,507 





SPRINGFIELD PROMOTIONS 
William A. Hebert Elected Third Vice- 
President of Two Companies; 
Other Advancements 


William A. Hebert, secretary of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine and the Sen- 
tinel, was this week elected third vice- 
president of both companies. Mr. He- 
bert has been with the Springfield since 
1904 and has served in many depart- 
ments at the home office as special agent, 
general agent and as assistant secretary. 
He became secretary in 1924. H. Calvin 
Ford, president of the New England 
Fire, was elected assistant treasurer of 
the Springfield and the Sentinel. 

Former Assistant Secretaries of both 
companies Carroll L. Garnett, Fred E. 
Steele, Alfred L. Mooney, Ralph S. 
Howe, Robert W. Crowther, George W. 
Roberts and Sidney F. Law were all ad- 
vanced to the position of secretaries. 


SECURITY OF NEW HAVEN 


The assets of the Security of New Ha- 
ven, using actual market quotations of 
securities as of December 31, 1931, were 
$10,219,046. The unearned premium re- 
serve is $5,038,267, net surplus is $2,322,- 
133, and capital $2,000,000. On the basis 
of the valuations formula of the commis- 
sioners’ convention the net surplus of 
the Security is $4,254,944 


EXCELSIOR DIRECTORS 
The Excelsior of Syracuse this week 
added several local agents to its board of 
directors. They include William D. 
Hurtzig, Morristown, N. J.; John H. 








Greenwood, Warren, “ and Harry J. 
Rubin, Binghamton, N. 


AGENTS TO HEAR GOV. MOORE 





New Jersey Convention Changed From 
Feb. 26 to Feb. 25; Legislative Mat- 
ters To Be Considered 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters has advanced the date of its 
semi-annual meeting at Trenton from 
Friday, February 26, to Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 25, in order that Governor A. 
Harry Moore of New Jersey may be able 
to address the convention. The meeting 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel. 
Others who will speak at this gathering 
of local agents will be President William 
B. Calhoun of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents; Leon A. Watson, 
head of the Schedule Rating Office of 
New Jersey, and President Harvey B. 
Nelson of the New Jersey Association. 
The status of insurance bills, particular- 
lv the qualification measures, before the 
state legislature will be discussed. 


BOSTON-OLD COLONY FIGURES 








Assets Remain Practically the Same in 
1931 Statements as Year Before; 
Boston Has $23,276,459 

The Boston and Old Colony compan- 
ies of Boston have published their 1931 
annual statements, the former showing a 
slight decrease in assets and the latter 
a small increase, compared with the’ De- 
cember 31, 1930, figures. The 1931 state- 
ments were prepared in accordance with 
the formula of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners with a spe- 
cial set-up in net surplus to take care 
of security changes between June 30 and 
December 31 

Assets of the Boston are $23,276,460 
compared with $23,595,633 a year ago. 
The unearned premium reserve is $5,371,- 
790 against $5,763,535, showing that pre- 
mium production was maintained. The 
Boston has capital of $3,000,000 and net 
surplus of $6,744,708 in addition to the 
security price reserve of $5,481,946. 

Assets of the Old Colony are $8,667,- 
886 compared with $8,512,000 a year ago. 
The capital remains at $1,000,000 and the 
net surplus is $3,383,334. In addition 
there is a reserve for security price fluc- 
tuations of $2,054,689. The unearned 
premium reserve is $1,632,302 compared 
with $1,763,952 a year ago. 





T. ALFRED FLEMING SPEAKS 

T. Alfred Fleming, manager of the 
conservation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was one of 
the speakers on the Insurance Day pro- 
gram at Shenandoah, Pa., recently, held 
under the auspices of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania. He spoke on 
se That Die and Dollars That 

ive. 


ILLINOIS AGENTS’ MEET 

The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents is holding a two day convention 
this week at the Hotel Leland, Spring- 
field, Ill. The first sessions were held 
yesterday with the banquet last night. 
jy concluding sessions will be held to- 
ay. 








General Motors 


(Continued from Page 1) 


standardization work for General Mo- 
tors cars is what the Fisher Body Corp. 
is now undertaking. The cost of inde- 
pendent body repair work is claimed by 
Mr. Stewart to run from twice to mor 
than ten times the cost under the new 
scheme. 

This movement to reduce claims ex- 
pense was first tried by General Motors 
last fall in the Kansas City area and 
proved so successful there that the de- 
cision was made to extend it through- 
out the country. Contracts are being 
made with dealers and independent shops 
in more than 100 cities, these to be serv- 
iced through the zone warehouses. In- 
surance adjusters are to be supplied 
through their companies with lists of re- 
pair costs so that they can more readily 
decide whether repair bills are accurate 
One of the bad features of automobile 
losses has been the padding of costs on 
insured cars. 
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“Cant afford it!” 


A week later - during the 
Holiday rush - his store 
burned to the ground. 
Now he can’t afford to 
get back into business! 


Your client - whose 
business depends upon 
uninterrupted production 
and sales must have the 
protection of Business 
Interruption Insurance. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM ¢Chairman of the Boards 


Fight ] — PAUL L.HAID. President = New York N.Y 
oe Maiden Lane, THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY , 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID., President 


SAN _ FRANCISCO —<——. ATLANTA MONTREAL 
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The Creuser Case and Its Lessons 


New York Insurance Broker Presented Seventeen False Claims Under Tourist 
Policies in This City Before Being Detected; Investigators Point Out Serious 


KAPLAN 


\HAM 


Yes iy, February 11, one Albert M. 
nsuran broker in New 

ut the last thirty years, 

surrender himself to the 

Court in New York to begin 
year and a 


iar > 
ince 





e of one 
1 penitentiary for de- 
of insurance compa- 
Various sums through ficti- 
nder all risk tourist float- 
1 extending over close 
Creuser operated a scheme 
nt from'one company to 
these floaters and 
successfully presenting 

f handbags and suit- 

1 the close of his “career” 
from $250 to $300 a 


Creuser’s own mistakes led to his 
Kaplan and Samuel 
rs of the law firm of 
Kaplan & Berger, and counsel 
ss committee of the New York 
Underwriters, whose fine 
nd legal work in co-oper- 
idjusters led to a complete 
Creuser’s operation, say that 
ling lesson for insurance men 
m this whole case is the ne- 
for some sort of bureau or clear- 
S$ information so that as- 
} t go undetected as Creu- 
rom one company to another in 
district of New York pre- 

false claims. 
venteen claims were pre- 
On fifteen of these 
sses ranging individually 
The sixteenth and sev- 
laims were settled for about 
l ver paid because Creu- 


tal r Sé 


irrested on charges of fraud 
hecks were given him. The 
part of the whole system is 


with which Creuser was able 
that he had had no 

and no other outstanding 
surance whereas as a matter of 
not only had a long string of 
ut not infrequently was 
two reputed losses at the 
When arrested the evidence 

im was so overwhelm- 


scter 
sters 


nst him 
that he plead guilty at just about 
the case was to go to trial in 
ps the Federal Court Building here. 
{ Kaplan and Berger add the 


iessrs 








Need for Central Loss Information Bureau 


Creuser case to their already long rec- 
ord of successful prosecutions of insur- 


ance crooks. Their work primarily is 
that of building up evidence against 


those held for attempt to defraud insur- 
ance companies. For years they have 
co-operated closely with the Federal and 
local district attorneys’ offices. Their 
report on the Creuser case covers more 
than fifty pages. Much of it makes very 
interesting reading. Some of the out- 
standing sections are presented here- 
with: 
Excellent Personal Appearance 

Creuser had what racketeers term “a 
good front.” He dressed soberly and well 
and affected frock coats and_ spats. 
Rarely was he to be seen without a cane 
crooked over his arm, and a boutonniere. 
His face was clean shaven and his gray 
hair well brushed. In appearance he 
looked like bankers did in 1929 and his 
suave manner seemed to inspire confi- 
dence. He lived at the Marie An- 


a newspaper stand in a subway station 
in Philadelphia, someone had picked up 
his large brown bag and disappeared 
with its contents. 

Story Disarms Adjuster 

The comany adjuster in this case was 
Robert F. Degener and when Mr. Deg- 
ener interviewed Creuser, the latter stat- 
ed that he had been writing insurance 
for the Transportation for a number of 
years and that he had been in Philadel- 
phia endeavoring to write a policy for 
that very company at the time of this 
loss. Although Creuser had been an in- 
surance broker for thirty years he pro- 
fessed not to know how to fill out a 
proof of loss; nor how to proceed, and 
he represented that he had never sus- 
tained a loss of this kind before. 

His professions of ignorance as to pro- 
cedure disarmed Mr. Degener, particu- 
larly in view of Creuser’s statement at 
the time that he did not feel that it was 
proper for him to make claim for cer- 





—— 





loss. 


from repeating.” 


| 


Central Information Bureau Urged 


In the summary of their report on the Creuser case Abraham Kaplan and 
Samuel A. Berger present the following vigorous recommendation for a loss 
information clearing house in the inland marine field: 

“This case illustrates most forcibly the necessity in the field of inland 
marine and all risk floater insurance for the organization and maintenance 
of a central bureau similar to that of the Loss Committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. If there had been functioning such a bureau, it 
would have been impossible for Creuser to have blithely collected on fifteen 
fraudulent losses. He would not have dared to represent on the occasion of 
these various claims that he had had no prior loss, that no other insurance 
was in effect, and that a telephone booth was so frequently the scene of a 


“The information and records gathered by such a central bureau are a 
very effective check on fraudulent losses. The interchange of experience and 
information is invaluable and a very decided deterrent to the perpetuation of 
fraud. The cost of maintaining such an organization would be negligible com- 
pared with the resultant saving from the elimination of fraud, and while we 
are not at all of the opinion that it would entirely eliminate fraud, it certainly 
would reduce tt and at least have a tendency to prevent the same individual 








toinette Hotel in New York and claimed 
to own a country seat in Connecticut. 
To this equipment should be added a fa- 
cile pen, a vivid imagination and plenty 
of nerve, and a sense of security in the 
knowledge of the fact that the compa- 
nies writing inland marine insurance did 
not exchange information and that each 
claim presented to a company would be 
regarded as an isolated transaction. 

He accordingly started out on his 
criminal venture by procuring an all risk 
tourist floater policy from the Federal 
Insurance Co., on July 8, 1929, through 
Maurice B. Greenberg, a broker. Creuser 
reported a loss on this policy on August 
14, 1929, and in his proof of loss he 
swore that a suitcase containing certain 
articles of wearing apparel had disap- 
peared while he was telephoning in a 
booth at the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York. He notified the lieutenant 
of police at the Pennsylvania Station and 
also a red-cap there of this alleged loss 
and succeeded in collecting $168.10 from 
the insurance company. 

The claim was not disputed by the 
company and the ease with which he had 
effected collection, must have set his 
mind at work, for on December 21, 1929, 
he procured a tourist floater policy from 
the Transportation Insurance Co. This 
time he did not wait thirty-seven days 
from the issuance of the policy to file 
a claim, but on January 3, 1930, thir- 
teen days after the Transportation pol- 
icy had been in effect, he filed a proof 
of loss in which he swore that while at 


tain “small items” which he said were 
in the bag. The company paid him 
$224.60 and in addition bought for him 
of the London Luggage Corporation a 
bag to replace the one which had so 
mysteriously disappeared in Philadelphia, 

The next company that Creuser se- 
lected was the Insurance Company of 
North America, and on February 5, 1930, 
he obtained a tourist floater insurance 
policy in that company. On April 14, 
1930, Creuser reported a loss under this 
policy and succeeded in collecting $201.75. 
This time he told a story of having been 
in Washington, D. C., and said that his 
hand trunk was stolen from him while 
he was helping an elderlv lady across the 
street. Creuser was nothing if not gal- 
lant. What was such a thing as the loss 
of a hand trunk when a lady had to be 
helped through the maze of Washington 
traffic? Mr. William Derringer was the 
adjuster for the company in this insur- 
ance and met Creuser by appointment 
at the Hotel Breslin in New York to 
discuss the details of his loss. As in the 
case of the Transportation Insurance Co. 
loss, Creuser was asked whether he had 
had any previous loss, He.told Mr. Der- 
ringer that he had had no previous loss 
and in the proof of loss which Creuser 
swore to in this case he denied any pre- 
vious losses. 


Telephone Booth Story Used Often 


On May 13, 1930, he obtained a pol- 
icy from the United States Merchants & 
Shippers on the application of William 





SAMUEL A. BERGER 


L. Walter, an insurance broker of 75 
Maiden Lane, with whom Creuser had 


been making his headquarters. Creuser 
reported a loss under this policy on July 
23, 1930, and succeeded in collecting 
$335.81. The story this time was that on 
July 23, 1930, while in a telephone booth 
in Boston, his bag had been taken from 
him. Creuser must have been a prolific 
user of telephone booths in railroad sta- 
tions judging from the number of times 
he claimed to have had bags taken from 
him while using the telephone under 
those circumstances. He stated to the 
adjuster in this case and repeated in his 
sworn proof of loss that he had sus- 
tained no previous loss. 

The policy in this company continued 
in effect and on August 21, 1930, Creuser 
reported another loss to this compan) 
under the same policy, but this time he 
varied the nature of the claim and told 
a fanciful tale of his wife and himself 
having been caught in a rainstorm near 
his country place in Connecticut. He said 
that they had come in out of the rain- 
storm, taken off their outer garments, 
and hung them over a fireplace to dry; 
that the water-soaked garments had been 
too heavy for the line on which they 
were hanging over the fire, that the line 
had broken and the garments had fallen 
into the fire. On this loss Creuser col- 
lected $148 from the United States Mer- 
chants & Shippers. c 

The United States Merchants & Ship 
pers policy was canceled by Creuser on 
September 4, shortly after he had col 
lected for the alleged fire-place damage. 
On that same day, September 4, he pro 
cured ‘floater insurance from the Great 
American Insurance Company. A bind- 
er was executed and five days later, on 
September 9, he reported the loss of a 
black handbag which he said had been 
stolen from him while he was in a tele- 
phone booth at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Creuser told Mr. Barghusen that 
he had had no prior loss and the sworn 
proof of loss filed by him in connection 
with this claim makes a similar allega- 
tion. Mr. Barghusen suggested that 
Creuser advertise the loss of the bag and 
Creuser actually placed an advertisement 
in the lost and found column of the New 
York Times and later reported to Mr. 
Barghusen that many people had called 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History tecords that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two !housand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 4 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you’ 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

. NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ‘ ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President . ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presi NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
SOHN Ray Via phresident a 4. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice:President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H.S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Levison Views Future 
With Real Optimism 


COMMENTS ON 1931 RESULTS 
Fireman’s Fund President Says It Is To 
Credit of Business That Policy- 
holders Have Not Suffered 

President J. B, Levison in his report 

the annual meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of the Fireman’s Fund called partic- 
ular attention to the fact that the busi- 
ness of insurance, because of its essen- 
tial character, had not suffered as se- 
verely during this depression as most 
ther important lines. 

This was evidenced by the fact that 
the income from fire premiums showed a 
shrinkage, after allowing for unusual 
ransactions, of only 7.6% as compared 
with 1930. His report dealt with fire, 
marine and automobile insurance, as well 
as casualty and surety, bringing out the 
fact that the Fireman’s Fund group now 
writes practically every class of insur- 
ance except life 

\n interesting statement made by 
President Levison, as indicating the chi ur 

ter of the investments of the Fireman’s 
Fun | group, was that the investments of 
the five companies, exclusive of the stock 
of the subsidiary companies, are divided 
83% in bonds and 17% in stocks. His 
reference to the activities of the indem- 
nity companies disclosed the fact that 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity doing a 
nation-wide business wrote $1,866,000 in 
premiums during 193l—the first full 
year of its operations and the Occidental 
In iesmaley. which confines its operations 
to the Pacific Coast, wrote $1,258,000. 

The figures reported at the meeting 


for the Fireman’s Fund show assets 
$34,992,929; policyholders surplus $17,- 
(4 4).708 a unearned premium reserve 


$13,327,592 
Comments on Fire Insurance 

Commenting on the fire insurance sit- 

ttlon nation-wide, Mr. Levison ovserved 

it thirty-five companies had withdrawn 
Irom active operation in 19351. Most of 
lese companies were organized during 

e years 1927-1929. The elimination oi 
these companies has brought some reliet 

mm the demoralizing competition and 
Varrants the prediction of a higher de- 
ree of co-operation between companies 
than has eX sted for years. 

‘It is to the credit of stock fire in- 

irance that no policyholder or stock- 

old r has suffered the slightest loss 
through the failure of any company of 
recognized standing or importance,” said 
President Levison. “While it is true that 
some small companies have been forced 

» the wall, in a great majority of cases 
serious loss has been avoided either by 
merger or outright re-insurance. This 
s a record which will compare favorably 
with any other business.” 

In conclusion President Levison told 
the shareholders: “When business con- 
ditions improve and world affairs become 
stabilized, the Fireman’s Fund and its 
afhliates, with its organization almost 
seventy years old, its thousands of loyal 
agents and employes and its hundreds of 
thousands of policyholders throughout 
the world, will continue on its success- 
ful career which its almost complete an- 
nihilation twice since it was founded, 
mce through the Chicago conflagration 
in 1871 and, again, by the San Francisco 
disaster in 1906, only served to check 
temporarily—a record unparalleled in the 
history of insurance; a record which jus- 
tifies looking to the future with courage, 
onfidence and optimism.” 


Occidental Figures 


\t the meeting of shareholders of the 
Occidental, a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund group, President Levison reported 
premium income of $802,000 against $1,- 
091,000 in 1930; income from investments 
$172,086 against $168,358; assets $3,811,- 
706 against $3,790,000 and unearned pre- 
mium reserve $849,832 against $886,000. 
Policyholders surplus amounts to $2,698,- 
331 against $2,778,000. This, President 
Levison expl: sine d, reflected the reduction 
in premium income and a shrinkage in 
security values 


























Cagle 
British Dominions 


Insurance Company Limited 
of Zondon, England 





This is one of the largest English Insurance Com- 


panies doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards that are permitted a Fire Insurance 


Company to assume. It was the first Company to 
write Rain Insurance in this country. 


LINCOLN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliation with an old and well established organiza- 
tion, The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the 
Local Agent. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 
O. F. WALLIN 
90 John Street 
New York 


Prompt, Intelligent Service 
to Agents 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Late Report on First 
Russian Liquidation 

FOREIGN CLAIMS OUTSTANDING 

All United States Claims Paid With In- 


terest; Final Surplus, If Any, Will 
Be Sent to Paris 





Liquidation of the United States 
branch of the First Russian is progress- 
ing rapidly and after consideration of 
current foreign claims against the sur- 
plus now in the hands of the New York 
Insurance Department any remainins 
surplus after the payment of recognized 
claims will be sent to the surviving di- 
rectors of the company now residing in 
Paris. The First Russian, established in 
Russia in 1827, entered the United States 
in 1907. With the abolition of private 
companies in Russia by the Sovict gov- 
ernment the position of the foreign 
branches of Russian companies becam¢ 
precarious and in August, 1925, the 
branch here was ordered liquidated. 

The report of Richard A. Brennan, 
Special Deputy Superintendent, in charge 
of the Liquidation Bureau of the New 
York State Insurance Department, shows 
that the assets taken over by the liqui- 
dator on August 8, 1925, amounted to 
$1,233,275. Additional assets, recoveries 
and income received by the liquidator 
from August 8, 1925, to June 16, 1931, 
amounted to $332,181. The total disburse- 
ments during the entire period of liqui- 
dation for all purposes amounted to 
$172,235, of which $66,735 was disbursed 
for expenses of liquidation. Under the 
management of the Superintendent of 
Insurance during the period of liquida- 
tion the assets in his possession in- 
creased in the sum of $175,235 over and 
above all expenses of liquidation and 
disbursements for domestic claims paid 
with interest, and taxes. 

Claims against the First Russian 
amounting to $1,411,843 were filed with 
the liquidator, of which claims amounting 
to $1,193,866 were disallowed and United 
States branch claims amounting to $91,- 
686 were allowed and paid with inter- 
est. Claims amounting to $126,290, filed 
with the liquidator during the domestic 
liquidation proceeding, based on life in- 
surance policies issued by the home of- 
fice of the company, remain in suspense 
All creditors in the United States, whose 
claims were allowed, were paid in full 
with interest. 

Expenses 544% of Assets 


The entire expense of the Superintend- 
ent’s liquidation from its commencement 
on August 8, 1925, to July 16, 1931, was 
less than 54% of the assets and income 
received by the liquidator. 

The book value of the surplus assets 
remaining after liquidation of the United 
States Branch as of June 16, 1931, con- 
sisting of cash and securities, amounting 
to $1,363,198. The securities consist of 
United States Liberty Loan bonds and 
corporate stock of the City of New 
York. On February 10, 1931, the Court 
of Appeals directed that the "surplus as- 
sets remaining after completion of thi 
liquidation of the domestic branch of this 
company should be applied to liquidation 
of any foreign claims which might hav 
been filed with the domestic liquidator 
prior to the entry of the order on the 
decision, and that claimants who had not 
so filed their claims might sue or pro 
ceed to establish their claims in th 
courts. 

Any surplus assets remaining after th 
reservation of sufficient funds to pro 
vide for such filed foreign claims, taxes 
further expenses of liquidation and at- 
tachments were to be transferred and 
delivered by the liquidator to the First 
Russian as represented by a quorum of 
its directors, consisting of Leonid Davy- 
doff, Victor Yermoloff and Count Alex- 
andre Mordvinoff, now residents of 
Paris. 


Claims Now Outstanding 
Upon the announcement of the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals and be- 
fore the entry of the order thereon, 
claims based on foreign transactions of 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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| Ie hole Of every modern ship are cross- 


walls of steel from keel to far above the water line. Each door in those 








walls is so safely watertight that, even though anentire section should be — 

flooded, the ship will remain afloat. Loss is restricted to the flooded section. : 
Insurance cannot prevent loss. Insurance transcends loss. Insurance R OY A L 

indemnifies! Prompt payment keeps the business ship afloat when a/l its INSURANCE 4 


material sections are destroyed. POMB ANT: 
The Royal shield is the symbol of Security First. ae 
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61 Years in Fire Insurance 


Frederick F. Buell, Grand Old Veteran Fieldman of New York 
State, Is General Agent of the Agricultural 


Frederick F. 


eral agent of the 


Buell of Troy, N. Y., gen- 
Agricultural of Water- 


town, N. Y., and one of the most beloved 
fieldmen in this territory, has been in 
the fire insurance game for sixty-one 


thirty-eight years as a field 
representative of the Agricultural. On 
February 8, 1871, at the age of sixteen 
vears, he entered insurance in the local 
agency of his father in Troy. He con- 
tinued in local agency work up to the 
time he entered field service. Five years 
of that time were passed with a local 
agency at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Buell will 
be 77 years of age this September. 


years and 


On account of an illness suffered more 
than five years ago Mr. Buell does not 
travel as extensively as before but he 
maintains a keen interest in the fire in- 
surance business of his company. His 
popularity is widespread and thousands 
of company men and agents will be glad 


to know of this anniversary which few 
are fortunate enough to be able to ob- 
serve, 


Mr. Buell, grand old veteran of many 
a hard field campaign, was born in Troy 
in 1855 and began business with his fath- 
er, William C. Buell, in 1871. A few 
years later he was taken into partner- 
ship together with Dwight E. Marvin 
and the firm became Buell & Marvin. 
Not long afterwards Mr. Marvin with- 
drew and the firm name was again 
changed, this time to William C. Buell 
& Son which continued until the death 
of the elder Mr. Buell in 1877. 

Early in 1878 the offices of William S. 
Kennedy and F. F. Buell were consoli- 
dated under the name of Kennedy & 
Buell which continued until 1886 when 
Mr. Buell retired and moved to Pasa- 
dena, Cal., where he engaged in the in- 
surance and real estate business with B. 
Marshall Wotkyns, formerly of Troy, un- 


der the name of F. F. Buell & Co. 


FREDERICK F. 


Mr. Buell returned to the East in 1891 


BUELL 


and after three years in local 
work became special agent of the 
cultural on February 1, 1894. He has 
been with that company ever since, hav- 
ing charge of New York State, outside 
of the New York City me tropolitan area, 


agency 
Agri- 


and also a few counties in northern 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Buell has been a 
member of the Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion of New York State since 1894 and 
was president in 1907. He is likewise 
one of the most popular members of the 
social branch of the organization, name- 
ly the “Old Association.” 





SHOW FIRE PREVENTION REELS 





Engineers’ Club of Lehigh University 
Also Stages Two Talks on Sub- 
ject at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bethlehem, Pa., held one of its larg- 
est and most interesting fire prevention 
meetings on the evening of January 29 
in the spacious auditorium of the new 
Packard Laboratory at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. The meeting was under the aus- 
pices of the Engineers’ Club of the Le- 
high Valley, and President A. P. Spoon- 
er of that organization introduced the 
speakers, i. e., R. Harold McQuale, en- 
gineer of Mather & Company, Philadel- 
phia (formerly with the Philadelphia 
Board of Fire Underwriters), and Chief 
T. F. Dougherty of the New York City 
Fire Department. 

Previous to the speaking, two reels of 
films were shown through the courtesy 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, which put the audience in the 
proper mood to receive the very enlight- 
ening talks that followed. The speakers 
were secured by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the International Truck Corpora- 
tion. Representatives and officials of 
those companies, city officials and fire- 
men and a few agents were guests. 
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HEARING ON ARSON MEASURE 

A measure designed to facilitate the 
conviction of those arrested for arson 
was the subject of a hearing before the 
joint judiciary committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature last week in Boston. 
The bill tends to lessen the unusually 
severe penalties now inflicted on the 
theory that the existing law has led jur- 
ies to acquit guilty persons because of 
such severity. Other improvements in 
the present arson law are also included. 
The bill is supported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Boston 
Board, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and many other organizations 
interested in the suppression of arson. 
There was no opposition offered at the 
hearing. 





ARTHUR LANE WITH McCRORY 

W. M. McCrory, prominent Florida 
general agent and head of the general 
agency of W. M. McCrory Co. of Jack- 
sonville, has appointed Arthur Lane as 
assistant general agent. Mr. Lane trav- 
eled Florida for fifteen years with the 
Hartford Fire and more recently was as- 
sociated with A. H. Turner’s office of 
Atlanta. He is highly regarded in in- 
surance circles and will make a valuable 
addition to Mr. McCrory’s organization. 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(Denmark) 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 


Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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AGENTS MEET MARCH 22-24 





National Association Convention at 
Cleveland; Outline of Program 
Is Released 


March 22-23-24 have been set as the 
dates for the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Hotel Cleveland in Cleve- 
land. Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 

Sennett was in Cleveland last week and 
conferred with the leaders of the local 
association. Harry R. Manchester, for- 
mer member of the National Associa- 
tion’s executive committee, is president 
of the Insurance Board of Cleveland, 
one of the leading local boards of the 
country. 

The National Association executive 
committee will meet on Monday, March 
21. On the following day the National 
Council will meet in the morning and 
the state association officers in the after- 
noon. At midday a joint luncheon will 
be held which will be attended also by 
the executive committee. The general 
get-together dinner is scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, with the regular busi- 
ness sessions of the convention on 
Wednesday and Thursday. As Cleve- 
land is convenient to both the Middle 
West and the East it is expected that the 
attendance at this mid-year meeting will 
be larger than usual. 





HONOR MRS. BUCHENBERGER 

Mrs. M. C. Buchenberger of Nutley, 
N. J., wife of Max Buchenberger of the 
Underwriters Salvage Co. in New York, 
has been elected commissioner of Nutley 
Girl Scouts. She has been in Scout 
work eight years. The entire family is 
deeply interested in the Scout movement, 
Mr. Buchenberger being a member of 
the Boy Scout Council; Laura, a daugh- 
ter, being a golden eaglet, and Anne a 
brownie. Mr. Buchenberger is known to 
many in the local fire insurance field as 
the wielder of the goose quill of the 
New York City pond of the Blue Goose. 
His father for years was connected with 
the Hamburg Bremen in an important 
position. 





DIRECTOR OF BUFFALO 


The board of directors of the Buffalo 
Insurance Co. last week elected as a 
member H. Boardman Spalding of New 
York, vice-president and treasurer of A. 
G. Spalding & Bros. 





CLEVELAND MARINE OFFICE 

The inland marine department of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups announced the 
opening on Monday, February 8, of a 
branch service office at 1114 Williamson 
Building, Cleveland, to service Ohio and 
southern Michigan. This office is under 
the supervision of Don L. Tullis. 





Cancellations 


(Continued from Page 21) 
protects the insured from thus losing the 
benefit of his insurance through his own 
action, in the manner stated under the 
loan provisions and the non-forfeiture 
provisions. 


Another View 


Life company No. 2 made these com- 
ments to this paper: “I think fire in- 
surance should have a clause cancelling 
the policy if premiums are not paid with- 
in a certain period. 

“For fifty years insurance contracts 
have as a practice undergone a continu- 
ous liberalizing process in favor of the 
insured. It is time that the insured’s 
duties should be more carefully observed. 
Certainly, a definite time limit for set- 
tlement of the premium with the com- 
pany or its agent will more clearly de- 
fine the rights and obligations of the 
parties and save insurance funds from 
rapacity of irresponsible juries. 

“We do not have such a clause as you 
describe in our policies, non-payment of 
premium being controlled by the grace 
period or the non-forfeiture provisions. 

“Where a promisory note is given for 
a premium and the policy has no value, 
some companies use a form which pro- 
vides that the policy shall be null and 
void if the note is not paid at maturity. 
The courts have held that such a note, 
to be valid, must be linked up with a 
clause in the contract describing such a 
contingency.” 

The Difference 


Company No. 3 said: “Life contracts 
are not the same as fire which terminate 
distinctly at the end of the period. The 
life contract continues as long as the 
premiums are paid; if not paid the con- 
tract lapses automatically, but there is 
generally a cash value to be settled with 
the insured or beneficiary, On payment 
of the cash value the: policy would be 
handed back to the company and thus 
terminated.” 
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CAPITAL PAID I 
NET SURPLUS 


F. D. Layton, President 


W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


RESERVE FOR ALL in sicicard eaten neues 


srcdghce in cmanaas Ue 
Eee aaa SF Se 1,700,000 


CONTINGENT RESERVB FUND. oy 
ASSETS 


POLICYHOLDERS ............ 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, +, F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. 
F. B. Seymour, pore d and Treasurer 


R. C. Alton, L. Cc. a H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 








$ 5,000,000.00 
= 










000.00 
49,037,251.92 


24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 


. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 
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DEPRESSIONS: 


WE KNOW THEM OF OLD 


i fact a page from the A‘tna Almanac might read 
about like this: 


ZS19 . Started business. 

1827 , Paid $50,000 loss in Mobile, Alabama conflagration. 

1837 . We ride out our first panic. 

1845 . Great fire in New York which worried us some. 

1849 . St. Louis fire, $125,000. 

1857 . Another panic. Again we make the grade nicely. 

1871. The great Chicago fire. It cost us $3,750,000 but we 
didn’t falter. 

1873 , Just another panic. We came through solvent and smiling. 

18923 . §till another panic. No joke either, but we never lowered 
our colors. 

1906 . San Francisco fire. We paid out $2,983,000, stayed right 
on the job. 

1907 . The first crash of the new century. We never turned a hair. 

19.21 , Post war depression. Not a quiver here. 

19.29 . The Depression. Still in the works, but the Atna Fire 
Group refuses to be panicked. 


Yes it’s been a rough road we have travelled since the old Attna was 
organized at Morgan’s Coffee House in 1819-—but remember we've 
always come through with our chin up, and that is just as true in 1932 
as it was in the dark days of 37°57 °93 07 and 21. 





THE | ETNA 
c( /CENTURY\, Yi 
\Y PIEDMONT, 

FIRE GROUP 


FETNA INSURANCE CO. - THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. - - - PIEDMONT FIRE INS. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








One of the most marvelous accidents 
that I ever heard of occurred at Ron- 
dout, N. Y., about 1896. An explosion in 
a mercantile building, a laundry, if my 
memory serves me correctly, sent a heavy 
iron safe clear across Broadway. It 
landed on top of a building occupied for 
store and dwelling and crashed through 
the building but miraculously injured no 
one, though several occupants were in 
the building, both in the dwelling and 
the store. 

* * * 


Acting As a Volunteer Fireman 


In the same town it happened that 
coming back to my hotel late at night 
from a dance to which I had been invited 
by our agency, we saw an incipient fire. 
We gave the alarm and we ourselves 
got the nearest hose cart out of the en- 
gine house and coupled on the hose, be- 
fore the members of the volunteer fire 
department hove in sight. 

We all had our soup and fish clothes 
on, and though it was a bitter cold win- 
ter night we trudged through the snow 
with our “dancing pumps.” Looking back 
on this event, which occurred over thir- 
ty-six years ago, I marvel at our youth- 
ful energy and enthusiasm in this mat- 
ter. While I was paid to do my field 
work, this surely did not include my 
helping the local fire department in put- 
ting out fires. But I thought otherwise 
at that time. 

* * 
L. G. Goule’s Haircuts 

L. G. Goule, general agent of the Ger- 
mania, my boss, had no hair on his head 
to speak of, but was so methodical that 
he never failed to note on his calendar 
the day on which he thought he would 
have his hair cut, and telephoned his 
barber well in advance of his going to 
the shop to ask whether he would be 
able to take care of him. One day, one 
of his special agents marked opposite to 
his memo. on his appointment calendar 
“Go to barber,” the following, “For 
what ?” 

» & « 
Trying Out a Dog Theory 

It is said that if one makes a sudden 
appearance in the doorway of a barn, in 
which a ferocious dog is lodged, that the 
animal not having noticed one’s approach 
is awed and puzzled at the sudden ap- 
pearance of a stranger. I had to inspect 
a barn in the “dumps” of Rochester, in 
the bed of the Genesee canyon below the 
Genesee River Falls, where the city 
maintained a plant for garbage and re- 
fuse then. A dog was there to keep in- 
truders off the premises, although I did 
not know it. I approached the barn from 
a direction in which the beast could not 
see me, and appeared suddenly at the 
door, when this ferocious dog confronted 
me, but did not attack. 

I was terribly scared, I confess. This 
was no little creature that would answer 
to the call of “nice doggie,” but a large, 
ugly-looking mastiff. I do not think I 


have ever been nearer to being attacked 
and bitten by a large and dangerous dog. 
Miraculously the dog did not approach 
but seemed cowed. I retreated quietly 
and slowly, facing him, but thanked my 
stars when I was well out of the grounds. 
I was a fool ever to enter the grounds, 
but an order to inspect was sacrosanct 
to me those days, and I thought it was 
part of my duty to let nothing short of 
peril of death deter me from doing my 
duty, as I saw it. When I told Mr. Ed- 
wards, then vice-president of the Ger- 
mania, of it he said, “Why, you darned 
fool, we are not paying you enough to 
have taken such chances.” 
* * * 


Local Agent Loses Beer Contest 

Inspecting breweries in the old days 
was rather pleasant. The brew-master 
usually insisted that one stay awhile and 
have a glass of beer, and it was consid- 
ered a good joke by some agents in con- 
nivance with the brewer to put a special 
agent out of business, or “hors de com- 
bat,” the the French say. But in a case 
I remember the joke was on the agent, 
for being young, in excellent health and 
not unused to contests of this kind in 
my native town of Brooklyn, I had to 
take the agent home. I drank slowly, 
kept eating rye bread, and also surrepti- 
tiously threw away every other glass un- 
der pretense of cleaning my glass in a 
water vat. 

Tricks were well knows to those who 
sometimes in their young lives had to go 
around with beer or wine men “to sce 
the trade.” The agent in his monu- 
mental ignorance presumed that I had 
never been to a brewery before, where- 
as I had had many friends in Brooklyn 
connected with breweries and wine firms, 
and when I was in the Mexican business 
had to go out with our Mexican custom- 
ers in the white light districts of old 
New York and give them what they con- 
sidered a good time, which means drink- 
ing a good deal and still keeping your 
head. Quite an art, and not dreamed of 
by my good friend. 


N. J. FIRE LOSSES DROP 

The estimated fire losses for New Jer- 
sey for January have been put at $462,- 
000, the lowest on record for the past 
fifteen years. In comparison with the 
same month of 1931 the past month 
shows a decrease of more than $400,000, 
the estimated losses for 1931 being 
$908,000, while for 1930 the total losses 
amounted to $1,795,000 showing a de- 


crease of more than $1,300,000. Dwelling ' 


fires continue to lead in the fire losses 
throughout the state, ranging from $20 
to $20,000, more than forty-five dwell- 
ings coming under the total losses. The 
largest fire of the month was that of the 
De Forest Radio Co. at Passaic, with 
an estimated loss of $60,000. Other large 
losses occurred at Paterson, Eliza- 
beth, Montclair, Jersey City, Princeton, 
Bridgeton and Tuckahoe. 


NORTHERN OF N. Y. FIGURES 


The Northern of N. Y. closed last year 
with assets of $9,304,295 compared with 
$9,722,359 at the end of 1930. The net 
surplus now is $1,758,494 and there is a 
reserve for security values of $1,287,205. 
Unearned premiums total $3,805,407, a 
decline of only $94,000, showing that pre- 
mium volume was well maintained. The 
Northern took the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners’ formula for 
valuations but set up the liability item of 
security values’ reserve to bring the 
statement down to conditions at the close 
of 1931. The Northern has a capital of 
$2,000,000. 


H. L. SLOAT IN LIMELIGHT 


Hubert L. Sloat, prominent local agent 
of Montclair, N. J., is mentioned as a 
potential candidate for a member of the 
Board of Commissioners. The election 
will be held in May. Mr. Sloat is a 
leader in civic affairs in Montclair. Last 
week he was re-elected executive direc- 
tor of the Montclair Chamber of Com- 
merce by the executive committee of 
that body. 


TRIPLE BIRTHDAY FEB. 6 

On Saturday, February 6, there was a 
triple birthday celebration at the home 
of Special Agent Herbert Guempel of 
the American of Newark. Mr. Guem- 
pel celebrated his thirty-second birthday 
and his twin baby daughters, Betty Jane 
and Jean Lois, were one year old. The 
Guempel family resides in Irvington, 
N. 








MARTIN HEADS PACIFIC ASS’N 
John Henry Martin, assistant general 
agent of the Home of New York group 


at San Francisco, was last week elected - 


president of the Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Pacific at the fifty-sixth 
annual meeting at San Francisco. Dave 
A. McKinley of Seattle was elected vice- 
president. 


25 YEARS WITH THE HOME 

Marion H. Morgan, head of the Mor- 
gan-Marrow Co. of Hampton, Va., has 
received a silver medal from the Home 
of New York in recognition of his hav- 
ing represented the company for twen- 
ty-five years. The presentation was 
made by State Agent Herbert C. Taylor. 





DEATH OF L. H. WHITBECK 


Lewis H. Whitbeck, president and 
treasurer of the agency at Rocheste;, 
N. Y., bearing his name, died sudden!y 
at his home there last Thursday night 
after an illness of several months. He 
was nearly 70 years of age. Funeral 
services were held Saturday with burial 
in Mount Hope Cemetery. Mr. Whit- 
beck went to Rochester about fifty years 
ago and entered the insurance business 
in 1900. Later he formed his own agen- 
cy. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and a son. 


NO RISE IN MASS. FIRE RATES 

William R. Hedge, president of tlic 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston, testified before a Massachusetts 
legislative committee in Boston this 
week that no immediate increase in 
Massachusetts fire insurance rates is 
contemplated. He opposed a petition of 
Representative Robert L. Lee for the 
appointment of a commission to study 
fire insurance rates. The bill is favored 
by Mayor Curley of Boston. 








HARTFORD FIRE CHANGES 


The Hartford Fire and its associate 
carriers have announced that Clem EF. 
Wheeler, C. H. Smith and W. C. Boorn, 
formerly assistant Western general 
agents at Chicago, have been promoted 
to associate general agents, with A. G. 
Dugan as general agent for the group 
in the territory. At the same time the 
fleet announced that L. G. Warder, su- 
perintendent of the farm and hail de- 
partment; M. S. Davidson, chief inspec- 
tor, and James T. Leavitt, superintend- 
ent of the special hazard department, 
have been appointed assistant managers. 


LOUIS J. DREYER PROMOTED 


Louis J. Dreyer has been appointed 
special agent of the American Alliance 
and Massachusetts Fire & Marine in 
western Pennsylvania outside of Alle- 
gheny County, succeeding Allen B. 
Ward, resigned. Mr. Dreyer will have 
his headquarters at 1503 Commonwealth 
Building, Pittsburgh. He has been as- 
sistant special agent of the Great Am- 
erican group in West Virginia and prior 
to entering the field was at the home 
office of the companies in New York. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 








Oo. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 











GUARDIAN LIFE 









Established 1360 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 






THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 
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AMERICA 









Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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Importers @ Exporters 


Insurance Company of New York 


(Capital, $1,000,000.00) 


has appointed as 
Manager of its Fire Department 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 





As a member of this group, 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company OF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Giose & Repusiic INSURANCE COMPANY 


the Importers & Exporters 





oF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Importers & Exporters INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MercHants & MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 
Chartered 1849 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Newark, N. J. 








now enjoys the complete fa- 
cilities and service of all the 
other companies listed. To its 
agents will be extended the 
same interest in their prob- 
lems of production and serv- 
ice to assureds that has al- 
ways characterized C. & R. 
Companies. 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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Mortgagee’s Rights 
Under Foreclosure 


SUSTAINED BY COURT HERE 





Foreclosure Not Change of Ownership 
and Failure to Notify Company 
Does Not Void Policy 





The Appellate Term of the New York 
Supreme Court has unanimously affirmed 
the decision in the case of Nunzio Mon- 
talbano, respondent, against Lumber- 
men’s Co. of Philadelphia, appellant, ef- 
fecting the interpretation and construc- 
tion of the standard mortgagee clause in 
fire policies. The decision is novel and 
the striking out of the defenses may de- 
cide the issues in favor of the mort- 
gagee without the necessity of a trial, 
the amount having been fixed and de- 
terminated. The insurance company is 
trying to appeal the case. 

The policy was issued to cover the 
owner and the mortgagee with stand- 
ard mortgagee clause attached which 
provides, “That the mortgagee shall no- 
tify this company of any change of own- 
ership or occupancy or increase of haz- 
ard which shall come to the knowledge 
of such mortgagee.” 

The mortgagee foreclosed the mort- 
gage, bought in the property himself and 
thereupon became owner of the prem- 
The policy was not changed nor 
was the company notified of the change 
of ownership. A fire thereafter occurred 
and the company denied liability upon 
the ground that there was a change of 
ownership without its knowledge or con- 
sent and that the provisions of the 
standard mortgagee clause were thereby 
violated. 

The assured’s counsel contended that 
a foreclosure by a mortgagee named in 
the policy without notice to the company 
would not invalidate the mortgagee 
clause and that the provisions relating 
to notice or change of ownership were 
intended to refer to a transfer of the 
property by a mortgagor to some third 
party and not when the premises were 
transferred to the mortgagee himself. 

The insurance company in addition to 
the defenses interposed in the action set 
up a counterclaim against the plaintiff 
claiming that its right of subrogation was 
affected by the foreclosure proceedings, 
claiming a further defense under the pol- 
icy. Justice Thomas F. Noonan of the 
city court, striking out all of the de- 
fenses and counterclaim set forth by the 
defendant rendered a decision, which has 
been unanimously affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Court. The decision follows in 
part: 

Extracts from Court Opinion 

“The policy in the case at bar con- 
tained the following provision which was 
not in the Eddy case so far as appears 
from the reported case: ‘Provided, also, 
that the mortgagee shall notify this com- 
pany of any change of ownership or oc- 
cupancy or increase in hazard which shall 
come to the knowledge of said mort- 
gagee’. The defendant contends that this 
provision distinguishes the case at bar 
from the Eddy case and that unless the 
mortgagee notified the defendant of any 
change of ownership and such change 
was noted on the policy the policy be- 
came null and void. 

“All the provisions of the mortgagee 
clause must be read together and har- 
monized. It was the clear intention of 
the policy to insure the interest of the 
mortgagee. Such interest was separate 
and distinct from that of the mortgagor 
or owner. It was also positively ex- 


ises 


pressed that there was to be no invalida- 
tion of the policy by a foreclosure pro- 
ceeding instituted by the mortgagee and 
by the consequent change of ownership 
from the mortgagor to the mortgagee. 
The natural result of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings was such a change of owner- 


ship. It seems to me that the provisions 
relating to a notice of a change of own- 
ership was intended to refer to a trans- 
fer of the property by the mortgagor to 
some third party. This is apparent, I 
think, from the fact that the mortgagee 
is only required to give notice of such 
change of ownership ‘which shall come to 
the knowledge of said mortgagee.’ 

“This would indicate a change of own- 
ership other than by foreclosure proceed- 
ings instituted by the mortgagee himself. 
The knowledge of the mortgagee re- 
ferred to is that coming from outside 
sources. In other words, if the mort- 
gagor sold the property to someone else 
the mortgagee was obligated to give no- 
tice to the defendant of such a change 
of ownership. But if the mortgagee be- 
came the owner by foreclosure proceed- 
ings, such notice was not necessary, 
since there was no increase of hazard 
by such a change. When the defendant 
insured the mortgagor and mortgagee it 
knew the character of the persons in- 
sured. A foreclosure proceeding result- 
ing in the mortgagee becoming the own- 
er could not thereby increase the risk. 
In my opinion, therefore, the second sep- 
arate and distinct defense is insufficient 
in law and must be stricken from the an- 
swer to the plaintiff's amended com- 
plaint. 

Subrogation Claim 


The third separate and distinct de- 


on 


fense and the fourth separate and dis- 
tinct defense also pleaded as a counter- 
claim concern the subrogation clause of 
the policy. The policy in suit contained 
the following provision: ‘Whenever this 
company shall pay the mortgagee * * * 
any sum for loss or damage under this 
policy and shall claim that, as to the 
mortgagor or owner, no liability there- 
for existed, this company shall, to the 
extent of such payment, be thereupon le- 
gally subrogated to all the rights of the 
party to whom such payment shall be 
made, under all securities held as col- 
lateral to the mortgage debt, or may, at 
its option, pay to the mortgagee * * * 
the whole principal due or to grow due 
on the mortgage with interest and shall 
thereupon receive a full assignment and 
transfer of the mortgage and all of such 
other securities; but no subrogation shall 
impair the right of the mortgagee * * * 
to recover the full amount of the claim’ 
(Italics mine.) 

“The significant provision of this 
clause is the italicized portion. A simi- 
lar clause was passed upon in the case 
of Eddy v. L. A. Corporation and the 
court there held that the subrogation 
rights of the insurance company were 
not prejudiced by the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings of the mortgagee. In that case, 
it was written that while the commence- 
ment of the foreclosure suit terminated 
the insured’s interest under the policy, 


the insurance of the mortgagee’s interest 
was separate and distinct and that the 
latter had the same benefits under the 
policy as if he had received a separate 
policy, free from the conditions imposed 
upon the insured. 

“Consequently, the court said, the 
mortgagee violated no contract when he 
brought the foreclosure proceedings and 
that as his rights under the policy to a 
full payment of his claim were not to be 
impaired by any subrogation, the mort- 
gagee was entitled to recover his interest. 
Under the authority of the Eddy case, 
it is my conviction that the third defense 
is bad in law. The fourth defense and 
counterclaim is substantially the same as 
the third defense except that it seeks 
affirmative relief by requesting that the 
defendant if it is required to pay, be 
subrogated to the rights of the plaintiff 
as second mortgagee and that a lien upon 
the premises or upon the interest of the 
mortgagee be declared to the extent of 
the payment. For the reasons stated, 
the fourth defense and counterclaim must 
likewise be stricken out, The motion is 
accordingly granted and the defenses at- 
tacked are stricken from the answer.” 

Alex Davis of the law firm of Gold- 
stein & Goldstein, represented the plain- 
tiff on the argument before Justice 
Noonan. David A. Ticktin, of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, represented the insur- 
ance company. 
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Brokers Would Create 
New Classification 


OFFICES FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 





Mail Vote Being Taken by New York 
Association To Secure Reaction of 
Members to Proposal 





A meeting of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc., held af- 
ter several hours’ discussion of a pro- 
posed amendment to the broker’s license 
law, voted for a further postponement of 
two weeks to permit the members to 
make a close study of the subject before 
final action is taken. 

Brokers who are equipped to render 
special service to their clients would be 
put into a separate classification by the 
legislation, which, in effect, would amount 
to a post-graduate degree or rank con- 
ferred by the New York State Insurance 
Department. Application for the classi- 
fication would be entirely voluntary on 
the part of the broker, and those hold- 
ing brokers’ certificates and not wishing 
to qualify under the classification would 
not be affected by the bill. 

Any broker having an organization and 
office equipped to perform special serv- 
ices for assureds, and who has held his 
broker’s certificate of authority for five 
years, could apply to the Insurance De- 
partment for a license as an “Officially 
Bonded Insurance Broker.” The Insur- 
ance Department, upon payment of a 
$50 fee by the applicant, would then in- 
spect his office to verify the statements 
made in his application as to the type 
and quality of service rendered. The 
broker further voluntarily agrees to fur- 
nish a $5,000 bond to the people of the 
State of New York to assure proper 
accounting of all moneys to his clients 
or the companies. 


Mail Vote Being Conducted 


Because many members of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of New York, 
Inc., were not present last week when 
there was discussion of proposed legis- 
lation to classify brokers, the association, 
through President William Schiff, is con- 
ducting a mail vote to ascertain the opin- 
ions of members on various questions 
relating to the subject. 

A questionnaire has been sent to all 
members, asking them to indicate their 
approval or disapproval of the following 
four items: Whether they favor the 
amendment to Section 143 of the New 
York Insurance Law, as submitted by 
the association’s legislative committee: 
whether they “favor a modified form of 
the proposed bill to certify brokers 
equipped to render service to their 
clients”; whether they are “opposed to 
legislation of any kind on this subject,” 
and whether they “favor a movement to 
distinguish in some manner the differ- 
ence between the service insurance brok- 
er and a solicitor.” 

Early replies have been requested so 
that the legislative committee will have 
time to collate the information before 


the next meeting, which has been set for 
February 16. 





AGENTS’ REGIONAL MEETING 





New York State Association Has One 
Day Convention at Rochester; Lead- 
ers in Producers’ Field Speak 


Under the sponsorship of the Under- 
writers Board of Rochester a regional 
conference of the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., was held 
last week in the up-state city. Thomas 
A. Sharp, president of the Rochester 
board, conducted the sessions, which 
were held in the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. Albert Dodge of Buffalo, 
State councilor, was one of the principal 
speakers. He praised the work of 
George S. Van Schaick, state superin- 
tendent of insurance, as being most 
helpful to underwriters and to the gen- 
eral public, 

Other speakers included Roland B. 


Woodward, executive secretary of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, who 
welcomed the delegates to the conven- 
tion; also Leonard L. Saunders, William 
H. Lucas, David Miller, Theodore L. 
Rogers, Albert C. Deisseroth, F. L 
Greeno and Raymond J. Tierney. 





SERVICE OFFICE IN NEWARK 

The Eureka-Security F. & M. has 
opened a service office in the Newark 
& Essex Bank Building, Newark, which 
is in charge of State Agent John A. 


Lance. The office will offer facilities to 
agents and brokers in New Jersey. 


First Russian 


(Continued from Page 26) 
the company were filed with the liqui- 
dator by or in behalf of 987 claimants, 
and attachments amounting to $728,757 
were thereafter issued against the sur- 
plus prior to the Superintendent’s pres- 
ent report. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated now, the foreign claims to be li- 
quidated would require the sum of $3,- 
500,000, but since nearly all such claims 
are based upon contracts calling for pay- 
ment in rubles of the Czarist regime in 
Russia, the amount ultimately paid upon 
such claims may be appreciably less than 
the amount of surplus assets available 


for such purpose. 

The Liquidation Bureau of the State 
Insurance Department is proceeding with 
the work necessary to liquidate these 
foreign claims so that a report thereon 
may be filed at as early a date as pos- 
sible. Joseph G. Bill, attorney for the 
Superintendent as Liquidator, is in 
charge of the legal matters of the 
Bureau. 





FRANK G. BUSH PROMOTED 
Frank G. Bush, comptroller of the 
Aetna (Fire) was this week promoted 
to be secretary of that company and of 
the World Fire & Marine and vice-pres- 
ident of the Century Indemnity. 
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Assignability of Mortgagee’s 


Rights Upheld By Federal Court 


Fire insurance contracts are not as- 
signable because of the confidence re- 
posed by the insurer in an owner of 
property. Thus, an owner may not sell 
his property and transfer the policy to 
the purchaser along with the title; for 
the insurer has not agreed to insure the 
property in the hands of the purchaser 
nor to assume the hazard involved in 
his ownership and possession. On the 
other hand, an assignment, not of the 
policy itself with its obligations, but of 
the owner’s rights thereunder by way of 
pledge or otherwise as security for a 
debt, is valid, in the absence of express 
restriction to the contrary. 

The reason for this distinction is that 
such pledge or assignment does not af- 
fect the personal relationship, i. e. the 
ownership of the property by the in- 
sured, upon the faith of which the policy 
has been issued. In the case of pledge 
or assignment of a policy as security 
for a debt, breach of the conditions cf 
the policy by the insured defeats the 
rights of the assignee or pledgee, as 
well as the rights of the insured him- 
self. To protect the assignee from for- 
feiture for such cause, the New York 
standard mortgage clause was devised, 
providing that the interest of the mort- 
gagee under the policy should not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of the 
mortgagor. 

Lower Decision Reversed 


In the absence of restriction in the 
policy or in the mortgage clause itself, 
the mortgagee may, without the consent 
of the company, transfer his rights un- 
der the policy along with the mortgage 
debt, according to Central Union Bank 
v. New York Underwriters, Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 52 F. (2d) 
823, reversing a judgment by the fed- 
eral district court for eastern South 
Carolina on a directed verdict in favor of 
the defendant insurance company and 
remanding the cause for further pro- 
ceedings. 

In this case a bond and mortgage over 
the insured property had been the sub- 
ject of successive assignments. Attached 
to the policy was a New York standard 
mortgage clause, making the loss pay- 
able to a life insurance company mort- 
gagee one of the assignees, as interest 
might appear. That company assigned 
the bond and mortgage for full value to 
the predecessor of the plaintiff bank, 
and at the same time delivered to it the 
policy in question along with the other 
papers. Some time later the house 
covered by the policy was destroyed by 
fire and the bank instituted suit on the 
policy. It was conceded that, prior to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE REPORT 





Strong New England Company Shows 
Good Surplus; Business Volume 
Declines Only Slightly 
The New Hampshire Fire had admit- 
ted assets of $17,450,250 at the close of 
1931 on the basis of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners’ 
values of bonds and stocks. The un- 
earned premium reserve was $4,974,184, 
a decline of about 5% from the year be- 
fore. Surplus amounts to $8,373,149 
which consists of net surplus of $6,047,- 
806 and a reserve for security market 
fluctuations of $2,325,343. With the cap- 
ital of $3,000,000 the total surplus to 
policyholders is $11,373,149. The New 
Hampshire Fire is now starting its six- 
ty-third year and is one of the finest 
and most substantial companies in New 
England. The home office is at Man- 

chester, N. H. 





THEODORE REYER KILLED 
Theodore Reyer, 69 years old, former- 
ly connected with various insurance 
companies, was killed in the business 
district of Indianapolis when struck by 
a police squad car. He was a member 
of a widely known Indianapolis family. 


the fire, the policy had become void as 
to the insured. 

The judge below was of opinion that, 
because the standard mortgage clause 
operates as a separate and independent 
insurance of the mortgagee’s interest, 
and in express terms excepts the insur- 
ance from many or all of the deeds and 
delinquencies of the mortgagor, the 
mortgagee’s interest could not be as- 
signed or transferred by the mortgagee 
along with the note and mortgage with- 
out the consent of the insurer. For the 
reasons stated, the appellate court did 
not think that this conclusion followed. 


ARSON GANG SENTENCED 
Sentences ranging from six months to 
seven years were given to members of 
the arson gang which set a-number of 
fires in Belleville, N. J., last year. In 
passing sentence Common Pleas Judge 
Brennan stated that in his opinion “arson 
is a crime every bit heinous as murder.” 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ arson department did excellent 

work in getting this gang arrested. 





NEW LONDON ASS’N MEETING 

Harry Frischman was elected president 
of the New London and Suburban Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the re- 
cent annual meeting at New London, 
Conn. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, H. L. Bailey, Jr.; secretary, 
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L. B. McEwen; treasurer, S. H. Miner. 
The executive committee includes the of- 
ficers and A. H. Shurts, A. H. Davis 
and Jennie L. Doyle. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Suggests New Way Of 
Fixing Hull Premiums 


SEEKS GREATER ACCURACY 





T. C. Donovan, Insurance Director of 
Shipping Board, Would Split Up Loss 
Factors and Expenses 





Suggestions that annual hull insurance 
premiums be determined by ascertaining 
the average annual loss cost per gross 
ton, excluding total losses, adding to such 
cost a definite premium per gross ton for 
total losses and a definite premium per 
gross ton for overhead, based on an un- 
derwriter’s actual carrying charges were 
made by T. C. Donovan, director of the 
insurance of the United States Shipping 
Board, at the recent Fifth National Con- 
ference of the Merchant Marine in 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Donovan believes that his method 
is scientific, definite and fair. On the 
other hand he contends that the present 
method of calculating the annual hull 
premium by means of a rate per $100 of 
insurance is unscientific and unreliable. 
He also contends that the present meth- 
od of reducing losses incurred to a per 
gross ton basis and adding some “vary- 
ing and indefinite” premium to obtain a 
proper premium including a reserve for 
total losses and expenses is not scien- 
tific or fair. 

Before taking his present post Mr. 
Donovan was in the marine insurance 
business in New York with the Globe 
& Rutgers. Marine underwriters here 
are inclined to agree with his sugges- 
tions insofar as they present to ship- 
owners a clearer picture of the make-up 
of various fleet owners’ rates. Under 
his plan an assured would know quickly 
what he was being charged for partial 
losses, for total losses and for expenses 
and profit. At present the rates are as 
scientific as underwriters can make them 
but they are not presented to clients in 
detailed form. All they know is that they 
are charged a certain premium annually. 
Mr. Donovan wants the various factors in 
the rate segregated so that they may be 
more easily understood. 

In presenting his arguments to the 
shipping and insurance men present at 
the Washington conference Mr. Dono- 
van spoke as follows: 

“Before the Great War the cost of 
building vessels and their valuations for 
insurance purposes was quite constant, so 
that as a vessel got old and her valua- 
tion was reduced, the rate of premium 
was gradually increased but the pre- 
miums gradually reduced. After the war, 
when there was a great surplus of ton- 
nage, with the consequent working of 
the law of supply and demand, the prices 
received on the sale of any of this ton- 
nage was considerably less than the cost 
of building such a vessel during the War 
and also thereafter. 


Cost of Repairs 


“Now, as you all know, the cost of 
repairing a vessel is substantially based 
on the cost of building a similar vessel 
at the time the repairs are made; that 
is, if a vessel sustains a 10% physical 
damage, it will cost approximately ten 
per cent. of the cost of building a similar 
vessel to repair the damage, regardless 
of the amount the damaged vessel is in- 
sured for. Suppose an owner buys a 
7,500 gross ton ship in such a market for 
$50 a gross ton and that another owner 
has a similar 7,506 gross ton ship built 
today which cost $100 per gross ton to 
build; both owners insuring their ves- 
sels for what they cost them, one for 
$375,000 and the other for $750,000. Now 
both vessels are the same in every re- 
spect except age. 

‘Yet the rate per $100 for hull insur- 





ance will be more on the lower valued 
ship than on the higher priced one, al- 
though the owner of the older ship will 
pay less premium than the owner of the 
new ship on account of the difference 
in the amount of insurance. Now with- 
out thinking, some people may get the 
impression that there is something wrong 
with such a system of underwriting. But 
those of us who know how hull insur- 
ance rates are made would know some- 
thing was wrong if the rates were not 
different. 


“On account of the changed conditions 
in the last decade underwriters have had 
to change their system of making hull 
rates. That is on account of the differ- 
ence in the cost of the same sized ships 
to various owners as described above and 
the great difference between the insured 
value and the cost of buildine a similar 
sized ship. The underwriter has to use 
some factor which is constant, which 
does not change from year to year. The 
valuation is not constant, neither is the 
rate of premium. The tonnage of a ship 
is though. 


Results of Rating System 


“So in recent years in analyzing their 
experience on a vessel or a fleet and in 
comparing the income and the losses un- 
derwriters have reduced these two ele- 
ments to a per gross ton basis. That is, 
they find out the premium they have 
received per gross ton on a vessel or 
fleet and the losses incurred on the same 
business per gross ton. Such system 
eliminates the fluctuating factor of rate 
of premium per $100 of insurance and 
valuation, except as secondary items and 
assures each owner paying the proper 
premium per gross ton, regardless of the 
amount of insurance. So that it makes 
little difference what amount of insur- 
ance an owner carries. 


“Such a system is fair to all concerned. 
Take the case of an owner who has a 
fleet of 7,500 ton ships ten years old in- 
sured for $50 per gross ton at a rate of 
6%—he builds five more similar 7,500- 
tonners costing $100 per gross ton. Un- 
der the old system he would probably 
pay premium at the rate of 6% on all 
of his ships which would mean that he 
would pay just double the premium on 
the higher valued ships, although un- 
derwriter’s liability for the kind of risk, 
which comprises the majority of under- 
writer’s losses, is about the same on 
both classes of ships. Under the new 
system he pays at approximately the 
same premium per gross ton, which pro- 
duces a lower remium per ship on the 
lower value per gross ton, as the fluctuat- 
ing valuation is not used in arriving at 
the premium. 

“At present underwriters ascertain the 
average annual premium per gross ton 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Rinman Holds Rates 
Must Be Increased 


BUT SEES LITTLE CHANCE NOW 





President of Marine Union Believes In- 
ternational Co-operation of Under- 
writers Is Necessary 
Axel Rinman of Gothenburg, president 
of the. International Union of Marine 
Insurance and one of the leading under- 
writers in Europe, reviews the events of 
last year and the lessons they teach for 
the Marine Underwriter, official publica- 
tion of the International Union. He 
contends that marine insurance is still 
being carried on at rates which are 
wholly inadequate but that there is small 
chance of increasing the charges until 
the present world-wide economic unset- 
tlement becomes less acute. ; 
“What I have in mind is, that while 
in preceding years underwriters had to 
blame themselves, principally, for the un- 
satisfactory state of things in marine in- 
surance, admittedly, they cannot be held 
responsible for what has caused 1931 to 
become such a strained and troublesome 
year,” says Mr. Rinman. “It cannot be 
denied, though, that if underwriters in 
all markets had pursued a wiser policy 
in preceding years, they would have been 
far stronger today to carry the unex- 
pected burdens which in 1931 have been 

put on their shoulders. 

“A wiser policy would have been to 
grasp the exceedingly good opportuni- 
ties underwriters had, let us say, in the 
last two or three years materially to 
raise the rates both for hull and cargo 
business. I question whether similar 
opportunities will be offered them again, 
and yet the rates must be raised. They 
must be raised. For it cannot go on for- 
ever that marine insurance is carried on 
at a loss or with such poor chance of 
profit that the winners are few and the 
losers in great majority. It cannot be 
too often emphasized that marine insur- 
ance is such a hazardous business that 
the margin of profit must be a larger 
one than in other classes of insurance.” 

Adverse Factors in 1931 


Mr. Rinman finds that the first eight 
or nine months of last year were not 
bad for the marine business as_ con- 
cerned the loss ratio. However during 
the whole year the cargo and hull pre- 
miums were off considerably from the 
1930 level while expenses remained high. 
As a consequence Mr. Rinman expects 
that the 1931 expense ratio will be high- 
er than for any previous year. 

Other troubles which beset marine un- 
derwriters last year were the drastic 
falls in security values, the abandonment 
of the gold standard by several nations, 
the unprofitableness of treaty reinsur- 
ances and the sudden rise in loss ratios 
toward the end of the year because of 
numerous total casualties from fires, 
strandings and other causes. 

“Now, as for the year which is ahead 
of us, can we do anything to improve 
our business?” Mr. Rinman asks. “I 
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am afraid just now in the presence of 
the universal trade depression, we can 
do very little in the way of raising the 
rates. But we may certainly secure 
other advantages if only we take con- 
certed action, making the best of a dif- 
ficult situation. Nothing would be more 
fatal to individual companies and the na- 
tional markets than isolation in these 
times of common trouble. Looking at 
things from this point of view, it oc- 
curs to me that the members of the In- 
ternational Union should feel it their 
duty and privilege to support and en- 
courage more than ever the work of the 
Union in 1932.” 





SIR J. H. LUSCOMBE CAREER 





“Father” of London Lloyd’s Had Bril- 
liant Career as Underwriter Cover- 
ing Period of 61 Years 

Sir John Henry Luscombe, the “father 
of Lloyd’s,” who retired at the end of 
last year, had a brilliant career as an un- 
derwriter. The committee Of Lloyd’s has 
elected him as an honorary member from 
the time of his retirement, the corpora- 
tion’s highest honor. Sir John is only 
the seventh man to receive this distinc- 
tion. 

Sixty-one years ago as a youngster of 
22 Luscombe was admitted to member- 
ship of Lloyd’s. He was the youngest 
member. His entire business life has 
been ‘Spent in association with the cor- 
poration. Although he is retiring from 
Lloyd’s, Sir John is continuing as a di- 
rector of the Prudential Assurance Co., 
for at 83 he neither feels nor looks old. 
He still walks five miles a day; he is 
still erect of figure, and his hair is only 
faintly flecked with silver. In an inter- 
view in the London Evening News Sir 
John has reviewed the cavalcade of those 
sixty-one years, of the changes that have 
come to London, and of the wars and 
other excitements that have been seen. 
Before he had anything to do with the 
marine insurance world he sailed to many 
parts of the world in the ships of his 
father’s fleet. In this manner he got his 
first insight into the ways of the men 
of the sea. 





MARINE BILLS AT ALBANY 





New York Legislature Is Considering 
Measures to Give Superintendent 
Discretionary Rate Control 
There are three bills now before the 
New York State Legislature at Albany 
designed to give the Insurance Superin- 
tendent power to bring under the rate 
regulation laws those lines of marine 
business which he believes should be 
regulated. These bills are similar to 
those which were introduced last year 
except that instead of automatically ex- 
tending rate control to all branches of 
the inland marine business the Super- 
intendent would have the right at his 
discretion to select the particular lines of 
insurance which he considered should be 

under state control. 

An amendment to Section 141-A, Sub- 
division 8, relative to regulating fire 
risks, would provide that the section not 
apply to marine or transportation risks, 
including contracts for automobile insfr- 
ance, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Insurance Superintendent. An amend- 
ment to Section 141, Subdivision 9, rela- 
tive to rate-making associations, would 
provide that the section not apply to 
life, title nor, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Insurance Superintendent, to ma- 
rine or transportation risks, The third 
measure would amend Section 141-B, 
Subdivision 8. These are departmental 
bills. 





RIOT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


It is reported that Lloyd’s of London 
is not eager to write riot business in 
Germany. This is not due to fear of 
large scale disturbances but rather to the 
emergency decrees which make the re- 
mittances of money to foreign countries 
difficult. 
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THE ALMIGHTY MARK 





The pass word of the world! Po 


Few corners exist in the world where this sign is unknown. To millions it ] 
is the symbol of things longed for. If it could tell its tale the $-sign might 
shape a chronicle more stirring than written record. 


What does it mean—the $ sign? How did it happen? 
Robert Morris, the reputed financier of the Revolution, first used it in 1792. 


It is not a combination of the letters U. S., for it had its beginning long before 
the United States existed. 


The sign evolved from Ps, an abbreviation of “pesos.” Pesos was the word 

used by Spanish-American colonists for their native dollar, the Pieces of Eight. 1 

The same abbreviation fitted the word “pieces” and was acceptable to English 

colonists, who were continually handling the coin. 

In time the two letters Ps were joined and intertwined and finally reduced to 

an upright bar with an S over it. 

The United States silver dollars were made to conform in weight with the old 

Spanish “Pieces of Eight.” 
So evolved the famous $-sign. 
Ass important as it is in every walk of life, it is not everything. All of us = 
are in business to make money. Our efforts are rewarded in terms of dollars. Pe 
Our very business is safeguarding dollars against loss. fect 

unl 

Too much emphasis can be given the $. The insurance agent who inspires effe 





his customers to say— 
“How cheap I got my insurance!” 


. . . will never make as much money, hold his customers as 
long, have as much fun in life, or make as many friends as the agent who 
leaves his customers with the conviction— 


“T’ve got the best policy written!” 


poli 
In 


ion 


In representing an insurance company the emphasis should not be on the $. 
The company’s financial strength and the income an agent can make repre- 














senting a certain company are important; but so are—reputation, coopera- und 
tion, friendliness, the company’s method of handling your business, its ride 
claims policy, its position to meet the needs of its policyholders, its willing: thei 


ness to care for your interests. They're important. ee 
If you would like to represent a company that puts the emphasis on per- = 
formance, taking the $-sign for granted, write for details about our franchise. tion 
in | 
beet 
men 
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Standard Surety & Casualty Company ie 
of New York G 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





A. & H. Uniformity Program Points 
Way Toward Lower Loss Ratios 


Poor Experience of Past Year Constructively Interpreted by 
Leaders in Accident Field; Frankness Shown in Opinions 
On Personal A. & H. Bureau Plan on Eve of 
Effective Date 





business. If so, why? 


insurance policies? 





The Questions Asked 


1. To what do you attribute some of the unfavorable aspects of 1931 
accident and health business and how may underwriters work corstruc- 
tively this year in improving the experience? 

2. Will the new policy uniformity program soon to be put into opera- 
tion by the Bureau of Personal Accident & Health Underwriters and by 
some members of the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference of Chi- 
cago (a) help to reduce the loss ratio in 1932 and (b) help to stabilize the 


3. What features of the Personal Accident Bureau plan do you think 
will play the most important part in bringing about this stabilization: 
(a) the new medical reimbursement clause 
(b) the new total disability clause 
If you have comments to make cn these or other features of the pro- 
gram your frank opinion is desired. 
4. How will the Personal Bureau's plan affect the companies that have 
not adopted it insofar as reinsurance is concerned ? 
5. Does non-cancellable insurance loom up now by reason of its prob- 
able increased sale to take the place of disability clauses dropped frcm life 








All eyes in the accident and health 
field are centered on the stabilizing ef- 
fect to be derived from the new policy 
uniformity program which is to be made 
effective on March 1 by the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers to which most of the big commercial 
writing companies in the business belong. 
Months have been spent in perfecting 
this program, in devising advisory poli- 
cies which member companies may adapt 
to their own uses; in bringing about a 
more scientific classification of occupa- 
tions and a broader spread of statistics. 
The aim has been to rid the business of 
much confusion and misunderstanding 
due to trivial variations in wording of 
policy coverages, 

_ In an effort to get expressions of opin- 
ion from individual accident and health 
underwriters as to the stabilizing effect 
of the new Bureau program The Eastern 
Underwriter has asked some of them for 
their frank comment on five questions 
which appear on this page. Keeping in 
mind that the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference of Chicago also 
approved of certain policy uniformity ac- 
tion at its executive committee meeting 
in December the same questions have 
heen asked of several of its important 
inembers. It is made clear, however, that 
the Western Conference approval did not 
make compulsory the adoption of such 
uniformity by its members—being rather 
an endorsement of certain forms which 
companies writing an intermediate policy 
on a quarterly basis wanted to push. 

Some Diversity of Opinion 

Responses received to The Eastern 
Underwriter questions indicate a diver- 
sity of opinion on some points and unan- 
imity on others. Very definitely the 
opinion is held that the program of the 
Personal Accident Bureau should result 


in putting the business on a sounder 
basis although it is stressed that it will 
not for some time have much effect on 
loss ratios. It is further brought out that 
the Bureau’s plan is to safeguard the 
companies against wild underwriting 
schemes at rates which are known to 
have been inadequate by their promoters. 

Differences of opinion are noted in the 
views expressed on how much the sale 
of non-cancellable accident and health 
insurance will be stimulated by reason 
of the dropping of disability features by 
the life companies. Frankness is shown 
by one underwriter, Andrew J. Moun- 
trey, Standard Surety & Casualty, in ex- 
pressing what he considers to be weak- 
nesses in the Bureau’s program, particu- 
larly as to the advisability of a total dis- 
ability clause. His views and others 
submitted follow at length, 


Thoughtful Response by P. H. Rogers, 
Mass. Bonding 

1. The unsatisfactory situation in the 
accident and health business during 1931 
was due to many factors, some of which 
have obtained for a number of years 
past, all of which were greatly accentu- 
ated by the depression. Some of these 
factors were the highly competitive situ- 
ation that has been built up during the 
boom years during which the companies 
have from time to time extended cover- 
age without any increase in rates; the 
multiplicity of policy forms; the varia- 
tions in terminology that had been ex- 
perimented with by various companies 
seeking to gain sales advantages; the 
resultant lack of uniformity in legal de- 
cisions, all of which greatly handicapped 
our claim departments in their efforts to 
estimate the merits of claims. 

These factors all contributed to the 
building up of unsound underwriting pro- 
grams and when the full force of the 
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1931 depression was felt with the many 
attending inflated claims, a situation was 
created that enabled the underwriters to 
obtain the uniform approval of the chief 
executives of the companies to a con- 
structive program. 

2. The uniformity programs of the or- 
ganizations of health and accident com- 
panies will tend to help the situation in 
1932. The beneficial results will be cu- 
mulative as time passes and eventually 
will go far toward the correction of the 
many heretofore unsatisfactory situations 
in our business. 

3. I do not believe that either of the 
two matters mentioned in this question 
will be of outstanding importance, al- 
though they are both sound, constructive 
elements of the program. The program 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters is very broad and 
in 2 conservative way has sought to ef- 
fect many beneficial results, all of which 
must be taken advantage of by each of 
the companies if real benefit is to be 
derived therefrom by the individual car- 
riers. 

Points to Popularizing of Accident Line 

One point that perhaps has not been 
sufficiently stressed is the fact that one 
of the chief things the Bureau has had 
in mind has been the further populari- 
zation of accident insurance with the in- 
suring public, and particularly with 
agents and brokers. If we can succeed 
in getting the accident business, partic- 
ularly in the types of coverage and 
phraseology on a more uniform basis, 
agents will be able to more quickly and 
thoroughly understand the business, to 
explain it accurately to policyholders. 
The insuring public will undoubtedly gain 
an added sense of security in the cover- 
age they buy. This, in my opinion, is 
the most important and beneficial end 
we are all seeking and to which the pro- 
gram of the Bureau substantially con- 
tributes. 

4. I am not able to say what the po- 
sition of reinsuring companies will be as 
regards those companies that do not par- 
ticipate in the adoption of constructive 
factors such as those contained in the 
Bureau program. 

5. No. The thing that originally gave 
life to non-cancellable insurance and that 
led many companies into that field was 
the disability coverage being offered by 
life insurance companies. Those life in- 
surance companies, comprising the larg- 
est and strongest financial institutions in 
the world, found from bitter experience 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Improved Surety Cost 
Situation in New York 


AGREE ON NEW AGENCY QUOTAS 





Acquisition Conference in 5-Hour Ses- 
sion Takes Long Step Toward Stabi- 
lization Urged by Van Schaick 





One of the most encouraging features 
of the action a week ago as respects 
New York state surety acquisition cost 
rules at the 5-hour meeting in No. 1 
Park Avenue, New York, is that large 
branch office companies have shown a 
willingness to fall in line, to limit their 
commission points to the new maximum 
prescribed under the amendments to the 
rules passed by a two-thirds majority. 
Specifically, company members of the 
Conference on Acquisition Cost and 
Field Supervision for Fidelity and Surety 
lines will not exceed in this state a 
quota of six general agents 
branch offices and a quota of five dis- 
trict agents. This compares with the 
previous maximum of general 
agencies and/or’ branch 
eleven district agents. 

It is-learned that the discussion on this 
change, deemed the most important in 
that it may influence commission limits 
in other states, was a prolonged one 
freely participated in by such leaders as 
E. M. Allen, National Surety; W. A. Ed- 
gar, United States F. & G.; W. E. Mc- 
Kell, New York Casualty and American 
Surety. That an element of good faith 
was evidenced in the approval finally 
given is taken to mean that the new 
maximum requirements will be strictly 
observed as far as this state is concerned. 
Furthermore, that the companies are 
prepared to follow out Superintendent 
Van Schaick’s recommendations with 
action rather than words. 


Willing to Make Sacrifices 


and/or 


eleven 


offices and 


If sacrifices in the field are found 
necessary to cut down acquisition costs 
company leaders will make them. That 
was the sentiment after the meeting 
broke up. More than fifty carriers, in- 
cidentally, were represented. And the 
dean of suretyship, Charles R. Miller, Fi- 
delity & Deposit president, considered the 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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A. & H. Leaders View New Uniformity 


Program 





that such coverage is not feasible. Since 
that element has largely been removed 
from the disability field the tendency, 
then, will now be toward the types of 
disability coverage that have proven 
sound and satisfactory by those compa- 
nies that have, during this period, devel- 
oped and successfully underwritten acci- 
dent and health business. 
C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, Sees 
Stabilization 

1. It seems to me that the unfavor- 
able aspects of 1931 accident and health 
business may be attributed largely to 
two things. First, the business depres- 
sion which causes many people to be 
overinsured and has furnished a motive 
for claim making. Second, too liberal 
policy coverage for the premium charged, 
such coverage making it especially easy, 
for one so inclined, to take advantage 
of his policy in times of depression. The 
underwriter may partially correct this 
situation by more careful underwriting, 
paying particular attention to overinsur- 
ance and to moral hazard. 

2. It seems to me that the new uni- 
form program being put into effect by 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters and by certain 
members of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, as well as other 
groups, will help very materially to sta- 
bilize the business because they will re- 
duce competition and the constant 
switching of policyholders from one com- 
pany to another. These programs have 
looked more to the future than they do 
to the year 1932, and the business writ- 
ten under these programs will be such 
a small proportion of the total amount 
of insurance in force as to effect the 
loss ratio only slightly for this year. 

5. Personally I do not feel that the 
dropping of total and permanent disabil- 
ity from life insurance policies will ef- 
fect non-cancellable accident and health 
insurance to any great extent, at least 
no more than cancellable forms. Un- 
questionably I think that practically all 
the companies writing non-cancellable 
business will modify their policy forms 
so that they do not provide the same 
coverage as the total and permanent dis- 
ability feature of life insurance, and for 
that reason will be in no better position 
to take advantage of the change than 
are the companies writing cancellable 
business. It does seem to me, however, 
that the practical discontinuance of all 
total and permanent disability insurance 
should be of material help to all accident 
and health companies. 

Note.—Inasmuch as his company is not 
1 member of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
ident & Health Underwriters Mr. Pauley 
did not respond to questions three and 
jour 
A. J. Mountrey, Standard Surety, Urges 

Complete Standardization 

1. While the economic status of our 
country during the past two years did 
undoubtedly aggravate the maladies 
which have plagued the accident and 
health business for a long time, I do 
not attribute the unsatisfactory results 
obtained for 1931 solely to that cause. 
Published figures show that as far back 
as 1923 our business showed a minus. 
In fact, for the six year period, 1923 to 
1928 inclusive, the figures show that on 
in accident earned premium volume of 
$195,969,538 there was a mere underwrit- 
ing gain of 6%, and on a health earned 
premium volume of $99,393,838 there was 
a minus of 8%. Therefore, even under 
normal economic conditions the business 
could not have produced a better picture. 

The truth is that we were “reaping” 
what we had “sowed” in previous years. 
Greed for business had clouded our vis- 
ion; blurred our judgment. For no good 
reason we had created a state of compe- 
tition which bordered on hysteria. The 
10% accumulation feature which eventu- 
ally brought the $7,500 nolicy with no 
additional premium, the extension of the 
2) weeks to life indemnity, also without 
a’"onal premium, the large principal 
sums and large weekly indemnities al- 
lowed in spite of the automobile hazard, 


the double indemnity extended to cover 
automobile accidents for a_ ridiculous 
charge, the acceptance of Jumbo risks, 
the paying of commission bonuses, and, 
last but not least, the reckless under- 
writing practices were all mistakes that 
had to be paid for. 

We shall probably look back on 1931 
as “The Year of Reckoning,” which 
brings the thought that perhaps the best 
answer to the last part of the query is 
“Don’t make the same mistakes again.” 

4 (a) Unless the new 52-weeks’ 
clause turns out to be a “stimulant” for 
law suits, which will probably arise ev- 
ery time a claim is resisted, it should 
help to keep down the loss ratio on 
business written under policies now con- 
taining this clause. The old business, if 
left unmolested, as seems to be the plan 
of most companies, will probably con- 
tinue to produce the usual high loss ra- 
tio because the program does not pro- 
vide a remedy to be applied to existing 
business. 

(b) Stabilization of the accident busi- 
ness can only come through a “Standard 
Policy.” With all things equal each com- 
pany will obtain its share of the business 
as they are doing in other fields, and 
besides, a standard policy will go far in 
bringing back to the fold hundreds of 
agents and brokers who have learned 
to dislike the business because of its 
complexity. The fact that the Bureau 
plan permits the companies latitude and 
individual initiative for the possible de- 
velopment of new insurance coverage in 
the future” defeats the verv purpose of 
the uniformity idea. Though the plan 
provides that such coverages must be 
rated by the Bureau, it does not by any 
means make impossible the return of the 
“57 varieties,” a mistake which should 
not be repeated. 


Questions Rate on Medical Reimburse- 
ment Clause 


3. (a) The new medical reimburse- 
ment clause is undoubtedly an ideal cov- 
erage. However, since medical attend- 
ance attaches to 99% of the claims pre- 
sented, the granting of this coverage at 
the proposed premium is impossible. As 
usual the rates have not been projected 
far enough ahead so I suppose the com- 
panies will wait, as always, until the 
clause has proven costly and then make 
haste to raise the premium. 

_That the clause is an excellent me- 
dium for converting old insureds to the 
new 52 weeks’ forms there is no doubt. 
The average man’s constant fear of doc- 
tor bills, particularly in these days of 
“specialists,” is well known. The fact 
that this clause provides for the pay- 
ment of doctor bills in addition to hos- 
pital, nurse, etc., may be quite tempting 
to the individual now carrying the old 
policy. A company with a fair volume 
of business which has produced a con- 
stant high loss ratio would unquestion- 
ably be benefited because through the 
conversion of a large number of its old 
policyholders, the weight of liability now 
carried under old policies would be light- 
ened. Of course after the conversion the 
premium would have to be raised. 

_ (b) I look upon the new total disabil- 
ity clause as a decided backward step 
in progress of coverage for the compa- 
nies as well as the insureds. We know 
that life indemnity claims are increasing, 
therefore as the clause reads now the 
“pensioner” continues to remain. They 
are what the companies do not want, 
yet the door remains unshut. When I 
stop to think of the large reserves life 
indemnity claims have required I wonder 
why company officials have tolerated this 
evil so long. We find an excellent pic- 
ture of what confronts the companies 
even under this new clause in the words 
of that veteran underwriter, E. C. Bud- 
long. Questioning the wisdom of the 
life indemnity coverage as it now ap- 
pears he says, “Such features remind 
one of a baseball game carefully 
nlayed, but with three men on base. If 
the “batter un” puts one over the fence 
all of the skill and effort is wasted when 
four runs are made and the game lost. 





Annual Meeting March 4 


The annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters has been set for Friday, 
March 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. Coming a few days 
after the effective date of the policy 
uniformity program initiated by mem- 
ber companies of the Bureau, this 
meeting holds considerable interest 
for accident and health underwriters. 
It is hoped by F. Robertson Jones, 
secretary-treasurer, that there will be 
a full attendance both at the business 
meeting and luncheon that follows it. 











I question if such a provision in any 
policy is worth taking the chance of an 
occasional ball over the fence.” 


Hits At Pensioners 


I do not believe the proposed slight in- 
crease in premium, or any future in- 
crease, will ever permit the admission of 
pensioners. As for the insured, I have 
heard agents and brokers complain that 
this sudden slicing of the total disability 
period from life indemnity “his occupa- 
ton” to 52 weeks is too drastic, that it 
does not give the insured enough for his 
money, that when the coverage is prop- 
erly explained it creates sales resistance, 
and that it tends to open the way for 
misrepresentation which, of course, 
brings up the question of lawsuits. 
Let us not be blind to the fact that the 
average layman is not familiar with pol- 
icy phraseology. He learns of the re- 
strictions in the contract only when the 
claim arises. If he was deceived at the 
time of sale in that the salesman re- 
mained discreetly silent at that point of 
coverage, he will be bound to seek re- 
course in courts of justice and we know 
but too well what the nowaday attitude 
of jurors is toward insurance companies 
as a whole. 

Since the understanding of total dis- 
ability by the layman is inability to work 
at his occupation, why create a possible 
incentive for deceptive selling and there- 
by continue to perpetuate that public 
distrust which has always been a factor 
in the business of accident insurance? Is 
it not preferable to say to the prospect, 
“This is all we can afford to give you 
for the money,” be it two, three, four, 
five or ten years, whatever the premium 
may afford and give it to him gladly 
without differentiating between “his” oc- 
cupation and “any” occupation? I should 
not be surprised to find the State Insur- 
ance Departments compelling the compa- 
nies to show these two words “his” and 
“any” in large type. Too bad your ques- 
tionnaire does not include the question, 
“Would you buy a policy with the 52 
weeks’ clause ?” 

4. I do not expect that a company is- 
suing the 52 weeks’ policy will accept re- 
insurance under a more liberal form from 
another company. I predict, however, 
that the day is not very iar when the 
companies specializing in reinsurance will 
refuse it under all policies which in any 
way permit the admission of pension- 
ers. 


5. No. 


J. E. Ahern, Travelers, Feels Program 
Must Be Adopted In Its Entirety 


1. Accident and health loss ratios of 
1931 were directly effected and unfavor- 
ably so, by current economic conditions. 
Policyholders who ordinarily would not 
consider making a claim for injuries 
more or less trivial were disposed to and 
did make claims, and those suffering 
from injuries or disabilities by sickness 
more or less serious were not in as much 
urge to recover to get back to work 
quickly as they would be during the 
time when business conditions are good. 

The rate of accident frequency, mainly 
caused by the automobile hazard, showed 
a further increase in 1931, with conse- 
quent effect on loss ratios. The same 
was true as to the incidence of disease 
disability as compared with 1930, in which 
year the rate of morbidity was down 


from the preceding year. The year 193] 
was what might be considered as a fair- 
ly normal year as to morbidity rate, but 
here again as before stated, general eco- 
nomic conditions resulted in more and 
longer claims. 

2. The new uniformity program as 
announced by the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters of New York will 
not for some time have much effect on 
loss ratios. It is the beginning of a con- 
certed effort on the part of companies 
specializing in commercial accident in- 
surance to establish a scientific rating 
of accident insurance benefits. If per- 
severed in it should result in putting the 
business on a sound and secure basis, 
satisfactory to all. 

The bane of the accident business has 
been that companies have engaged in 
underwriting experiments exceedingly 
disastrous to themselves and to the busi- 
ness as a whole. It is the plan of the 
Bureau to safeguard the companies 
against wild underwriting schemes at 
rates which are known to be inadequate 
by their promoters. 

3. The Personal Accident & Health 
Bureau plan must be adopted and fol- 
lowed in its entirety if stabilization is 
to be effected. The medical reimburse- 
ment clause has been issued by one com- 
pany since January 21, 1929. It is a 
most desirable feature and meets a great 
need in accident insurance protection. 

The so-called new total disability 
clause was adopted by the leading com- 
panies at least three years ago and they 
have used none other since. Those com- 
panies not heretofore adopting it will 
benefit by following the lead of those 
who pioneered in it. 

Note—As to Question four, Mr. Ahern 
says that this had best be answered by 
companies doing a reinsurance business 
only or by those accepting a large volume 
of accident reinsurance. He preferred to 
make no comment on Question 5. 


Broad View by D. St. C. Moorhead, 
U. S. Casualty 

1. (a) Inadequate rates, too broad 
coverages, automobile hazard, general 
depression in business bringing about 
malingering and suicides; (b) by the 
wholehearted adoption of all phases of 
the underwriting program of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers; by more careful underwriting, 
by every possible step in securing fur- 
ther interest and confidence of the pub- 
lic. 

2. (a) Yes; (b) by arranging equita- 
ble rates and coverages based upon more 
scientific classifications of occupations 
and upon the availability of a broader 
spread of statistics and by the elimina- 
tion of much confusion and misunder- 
standing due to trivial variations in 
wording of the policy coverages. 

3. I do not think any one feature of 
the program should be emphasized more 
than another. Nearly all of the features 
of the program are interlocked with one 
another. 

4. T do not know, nor do I consider 
that the question is of particular impor- 
tance at this time. 

5. No. My reply is based upon the 
interpretation that by “loom up” is 
meant that non-cancellable insurance 
will displace in any considerable degree 
commercial accident and health insur 
ance, either in the purchase of insurance 
in general or in the purchase of this in 
surance as a substitute for disability in 
surance heretofore provided by som 
life insurance companies in connectio! 
with life insurance policies. 


E. C. Budlong, Federal Life, Hopes for 
Improved Conditions 

1. It is easier to predict the futur: 
than to definitely analvze the past. Th: 
company with which T am associated was 
not as seriouslv affected by the claim 
situation in 1931 as in previous vears as 
it commenced cleaning house in 1930 by 
eliminating some of the more or less 


sneculative forms. Generally speaking |! 
would say that a good many claimants 
regarded accident and health insuranc: 


(Continued from Page 45) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Why Weekly Letter Put Out By 
H. O. Dodge, Harrisburg, Gets Results 


Progressive U. S. F. & G. Manager Quick to Sense Need for 
Certain Coverages Created by Depression Conditions; 
Nearly Killed in Auto Crash Recently 


Hundreds of local insurance offices all 
over the country appreciate the value of 
getting out a house organ or news letter 
of their own to stimulate their agent rep- 
resentatives, to keep production on an 
even keel. When these house organs are 
sustained over a period of months or 
years they play an important part in the 
progress of the general agency or branch 
office. Definitely of this type is the live- 
ly weekly “News Reel” written by Har- 
vey O. Dodge, United States F. & G. 
manager at Harrisburg, Pa., which has 
been running for some time and bring- 
ing in the results. 

One of Manager Dodge’s objectives of 
late has been to push accident insurance, 
to put across to his agents that one 
never knows when an accident will hap- 
pen. Right in the midst of a special 
campi uign for business, he and his en- 
gineer were themselves the victims of an 
automobile smash. Says Mr. Dodge: 
“Its happening was almost like a bolt 
from the sky and our escape from being 
killed was nothing less than miraculous.” 
After it was over he had to submit to 
good-natured kidding from his men who 

said that he was so eager to back up 
his “Ne ‘Ws Reel” statements that he had 
faked the accident as the “big moment” 
of the drive. 


A Believer in Timely Encouragement 


The Harrisburg branch of the U. S. F. 
& G., according to the records, has more 
than doubled its production during the 
past five years, the total premium volume 
running toward the million mark annu- 
ally. ‘Lhis is a reflection on Manager 
Dodge's leadership and his progressive- 
ness, coupled with the fact that cdepres- 
sion or no depression his weekly mes- 
sages ring with encouragement. Wit- 
ness the following from a recent “news 
reel’: 

A DISTINCT UP-TREND IN BUSINESS 

“For some months back most of us 
have been living in a miserable state of 
mind induced by depressing business 
conditions. Our territory has been one 
of the last to feel the bottom drag in 
business. Few of our agenis have es- 
caped the experience that money has been 
hard to collect—new business has been 
hard to get—and old business that has 
been on the books for years has been 
cancelled because of the inability of the 
policyholder to pay. Few of our agents 
have unlimited capital to throw into their 
treasury, and nearly all have abnormal 
accounts receivable. These are facts 
with which we are all intimately ac- 
quainted. Most of us have been rudely 
awakened, and some of us_ severely 
shocked. 

“A careful analysis of the situation, 
however, must yield only one answer— 
better men and better business methods 
will evolve from the experience we have 
had. 

“The spirit of our entire organization 
now is to keep building. 

The renewals we have lost and the 
new business which has been stagnated 
will be replaced with a better class of 
business. No one will deny the absolute 
need of insurance protection, particular- 
ly in times of depression. Business men 


have been compelled to take an inven- 
tory. They have seen depreciation in 
their investments of every character; 
they have seen in their accounts receiv- 
able frozen credits that never appeared 
before; and in the final summary of their 
inventory the one outstanding substantial 


hope has been their protection in the 
form of insurance policies. With limited 
incomes and limited profits the fear of 
loss without insurance to take care of 
such loss has caused the business man 
to check up on his various lines of pro- 
tection. These facts have created new 
business in every line. 
Salaried Men Best Prospects 


“Tt is true that salaries and wages have 
been cut in many lines of business but 
only in a few instances have these cuts 
been equal to the general reduction in 
living costs. Therefore, the salaried man 
and the man of normally good wages has 
heen the best prospect for new business 
in every line. Every employe of federal, 
state, county and city government is to- 
day living on what might be termed 
‘War Time’ salaries. The margin of 
overage on living costs has enabled them 
to buy more insurance, and particularly 
are they in position to pay promptly. 
These prospects are good for the out- 
standing personal lines of every salaried 
man. namely: accident, automobile and 
burglary protection.” 





CONSOLIDATED ELECTIONS 





Lawrence Malawista Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bertram Samuels, Executive 
V.-P.; Other Officers Re-elected 
The annual directors’ meeting of the 
Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co. 
held recently resulted in the re-election 





Rolland R. Rasquin’s resignation as 
president of the Consolidated Indemnity 
came as a surnrise on Wednesday. He 
has re-entered the general practice of 
the law specializing in surety and cas- 
ualty matters and maintains offices at 17 


West 42nd Street, New York. 


of Rolland R. Rasquin as president of 
the company. A. Bertram Samuels, 
general counsel, was elected executive 
vice-president. The board 
Lawrence Malawista, New York City. a 
vice-president, and reappointed as vice- 
presidents Messrs. George A. Jackson 
and Joseph B. Levine of New York Citv, 
Tames W. Brushwood of Cleveland, H. 
G. Meigs of Milwaukee and Henry E. 
Papenberg of Los Angeles. 

W. F. Marquardt and Arthur H. 
Hayum were reappointed respectively 
comptroller and secretary of the com- 
pany. John F. Whelehan of Albany and 
W. Rav Thomas of Pittsburgh were ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries. 








J. A. SWETT TAKES NEW POST 

Toseph A. Swett, assistant secretary of 
the Loyaltv Group in Newark, N. J.. has 
resigned effective Februarv 15 and will 
ioin the Independence Indemnity at its 
home office as assistant secretary in 
charge of automobile, compensation and 
liability lines. Mr. Swett. a seasoned un- 
derwriter, has had previous exverience 
with the Globe Indemnity and Commer- 
cial Casualty. He was a first lieutenant 
in the world war with the A. E. F., being 
an officer in the 77th Division froin New 
York. 





JANUARY BIGGEST MONTH 
The National Surety closed January as 
its biggest production month with net 
premiums on business written amount- 
ing to $2,311,105, an increase of $304,808 
over January, 1931. 


appointed - 


Changes in Casualty 
Rules Win Approval 


“BAD BOYS” MAY GET PUBLICITY 
Cost Conference to Insist Upon Observ- 
ance; Present Quotas Unchanged But 
Relief Abrogated as of May 1 





Another five hour session on acquisi- 
tion costs was held at No. 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, on Wednesday at which 
the casualty commission situation as re- 
gards New York state was considerably 
stabilized by the approval of certain 
definite changes in the rules. This meet- 
ing, attended by the large majority of 
members of the Casualty Conference, 
followed closely after the satisfactory 
gathering of the Fidelity and Surety 
body a week ago and kept pace with it 


_in the forward-looking action taken. 


No change was made in agency quotas. 
They remain as at present at eleven gen- 
eral agents and twenty-two regional 
agents. There was no agitation for 
changes, the feeling being that the pres- 
ent setup was not out of line. It was 
decided, however, that the relief here- 
tofore granted over and above these quo- 
tas would be abrogated as of May 1, and 
that application for future relief must 
be filed with the Conference on or be- 
fore April 1. 

Contingent and Profit Sharing Contracts 

Putting a definite limitation on con- 
tingent and profit sharing contracts in 
this state was one of the stabilizing re- 
sults of the session. It will mean that 
from now on such arrangements will ap- 
ply only to bona fide general agents and 
borough agents. Their qualifications 
must be passed upon by the “appropriate 
Conference committee.” They must per- 
form the service and carry the responsi- 
bilities of a bona fide general agent or 
borough agent if they are to merit such 
a contract. All of these arrangements 
must be filed with the Conference. Fur- 
thermore, all other payments or allow- 
ances paid to any type of producer, be 
he agent, general agent or regional, must 
be recorded with the Conference. The 
appropriateness of such arrangements 
must be approved by the proper com- 
mittee. 

Tightening Up On Violations 

Out of the meeting came an encourag- 
ing united opinion on the need for 
strengthening the provisions in the rules 


relative to the adjustment of controver-’ 


sies over violations. In the future those 
companies which persist in infractions of 
the rules will be subjected to “pitiless 
publicity.” Hereafter when a controver- 
sy of this nature comes to the attention 
of the Conference the first step will be 
to make an investigation. If the matter 
cannot be adjusted then an “appropriate 
committee” will take it in hand. If the 
difference is still unsettled an arbitrator 
will be appointed by both sides along 
with a third arbitrator named by James 
A. Beha, chairman of the Conference. 
Appeal from ihe decision of the arbitra- 
tion will be by the entire Conference 
body. If the complaint is sustained cor- 
rection of the violation will be ordered. 
The company must come into line and if 
it does not, the Conference is prepared 
to subject it to undesirable publicity. 

As one man expressed it: “Our pres- 
ent rules on this matter haven’t been 
strict enough. They’ve taken us up too 
many ‘blind alleys.’ Let’s bring the vio- 
Intors out into the open if they don’t 
behave!” 

Although there has been some talk of 
rearranging the workmen’s compensation 
acquisition cost setup no action was tak- 
en along these lines. The situation is 
being carefully studied and changes will 
not be made until they have been re- 
viewed by the agents’ organizations. 

To Continue Committee of 16 

The Committee of Sixteen, which has 
unstintingly worked to better acquisition 
cost conditions, will be continued so as 
to give further study to the problem in 
its nationwide ‘aspects. The objective is 
to make the rules more effective all ovér 
the country, not alone in New York. The 
matter of increasing the staff of the 


Liability For Fault 
System Is Inadequate 


COLUMBIA COMMITTEE REPORT 





Favors Limited Liability Compensation 
For Car Accidents With no Regard 
To Fault 





The report of the committee to study 
compensation for automobile accidents 
made to the Columbia University Council 
for Research, New York City, is now 
available. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is Arthur A. Ballentine. An actuary 
on it is Miles Meander Dawson. Ship- 
pen Lewas was director of the commit- 
tee’s research which grew out of the 
large number of motor vehicle accidents 
and seriousness of problems involved. 
The committee had co-operation of in- 
surance companies and insurance com- 
pany organizations and the assistance of 
Kalph H. Blanchard, professor of insur- 
ance, Columbia. Conclusions of the com- 
mittee follow: 

“aue generally prevailing system of 
providuiig damages tor motor velicle ac- 
cid€iils is imadequate tO Meet existing 
conditions. it is based on the principic 
Oi Mavilliy’ tor fault which is dithcult to 
apply and oiten socially undesirable in 1s 
applicauon; its administration througn 
the couris is costly and slow, and it 
makes no provision to ensure the tinaii- 
cial responsibility of those who are 
found to be liable. 

“Phe data obtained from the case 
Studies indicate that uninsured owners 
Of moior vehicles as a class pay ior oily 
a very small proportion of the damage 
which their motor vehicles cause. finan- 
cial responsibility laws do little tu cor- 
rect this injustice. The compulsory la- 
bility insurance law has largely elimi- 
nated the evil of financial irresponsibility 
in Massachusetts and is the most ad- 
vanced step taken in this country to 
solve the compensation problem. The 
committee strongly approves of requiring 
every owner of a motor vehicle to in- 
sure against whatever legal liability may 
be imposed upon him for personal inju- 
ries or death caused by its operation. 

“The committee believes, however, that 
the remedy must go further than the 
compulsory liability insurance law, and 
that no system based on liability for 
fault is adequate to meet existing condi- 
tions. The committee favors the plan of 
compensation with limited liability and 
without regard. to fault, analogous to that 
of the workmen’s compensation laws. 
Such a plan would eliminate the use of 
the principle of negligence, would place 
the burden of economic loss on the own- 
er or operator to whose activity the loss 
is chiefly due, would provide for an 
equitable distribution of the insurance 
fund according to the extent of the eco- 
nomic loss, and would provide a prompt 
remedy at small cost to the injured per- 
son or his family. The operation of such 
a plan would be of special benefit in the 
majority of cases of serious injury or 
of death. The committee believes that 
such. a compensation plan would be 
workable; that its cost to motor vehicle 
owners need not be unreasonable. 





Conference so as to equip it better for 
the new work assigned to its personnel 
was left in the hands of this committee 
with full authority to act. 

A roll call taken of the companies 
present pointed to the encouraging fact 
that practically all are either now in line 
on rule observance or have made appli- 
cation for temporary relief which will 
amie it possible to come into line. It 
does not appear at this time that any 
relief will be asked for which, if granted, 
would in any way affect the effectiveness 
of the new rules. 


CHICAGO SALES CONGRESS MAY 9 

The annual Casualty Sales Congress, 
sponsored by the Chicago Casualty Field 
Club, will be held this year on May 9. 
A large attendance of local agents is 
expected. 
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U. S. Casualty Shows 
$1,100,000 in Surplus 


ASSETS $9,857,147 AS OF DEC. 31 








President Lott Encouraged by Improved 
Position of Company; To Concen- 
trate on Eastern States in 1932 





With the interest of the business cen- 


tered on 1931 financial reports at this 
time it is regarded as a tribute to the 
soundness of casualty and surety compa- 


nies that those statements which have 
appeared to date show that the compa- 
nies have weathered the high loss ratios 
and lowering security values of last year, 
that they are successfully riding out a 
severe depression period. Now comes 
the United States Casualty report this 





EDSON S. LOTT 


weck pointing to the irrefutable fact that 
this 37-year-old company, one of the 
“old reliables” of the business, is still 
going strong. 

\s of December 31, 1931, a net surplus 
of $1,100,000 is shown as against a figure 


of $1,505,415 on December 31, 1930, 
when times were much better. Assets 
of the company were $9,857,147 against 


$11,629,302 at the close of 1930. Total re- 
serves were $8,007,147 as compared with 
$8,623,887 the year previous. The re- 


serve figure also includes a special re- 
serve of $500000. Security valuations 
were mi ide, of course, upon the commis- 
sioners’ convention basis. 


Has Weathered 12 Depressions 


In view of the general downward trend 
of business during the entire past year 
this showing may justifiably be looked 
upon as most gratifying. In connection 
with it Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty, points out that 
during its long career his company has 
run the gauntlet of twelve depressions— 
four small ones and eight big ones; that 
its financial statement of 1931 is suffi- 
cient proof that it can successfully with- 
stand still another severe depression. 

Prins further emphasizes: “The United 

tates Casualty last year anticipated the 


meer for casualty companies to ‘trim 
sails’ and passe a mapped out and 
steered a course, which while contem- 
plating and actually resulting in reduc- 


tions in its premium writings, brought 
about as designed ; a substé antial improve- 
ment in its position.” For one thing, 
the company cancelled or refused to re- 
new various extra hazardous lines includ- 
ing automobile passenger carrier risks 
and in that way discontinued more than 
$1,500,000 unprofitable business. Mr. 
Lott added: 

“Our 1931 results, like those of other 
old and tried companies, constituted a 
definite refutation of the loose and fool- 
ish talk which for many months has 
been making the rounds concerning ‘this 
and that company.’” 

He suggested that the “croakers” and 
rumor-mongers could now go back into 
their holes and attend to their own busi- 


ness inasmuch as every company up to 
the present has come through the year 
in far better shape than the “prophets” 
had indicated. 

Thus it is indicated that + United 
States Casualty has been able to chart 
a sound course and this should put it 
in a particularly advantageous position 
to take full advantage of better times. 


Pleased With Fidelity-Surety Dep’t 

The fidelity-surety department of the 
company under the supervision of As- 
sistant Secretary Nathan Mobley comes 
in for special comment from President 
Lott who points out that this is one of 
several lines that the United States Cas- 
ualty is aggressively developing. He 
stresses that although during the past 
year the companies generally met with 
tremendous losses on bonding lines, par- 
ticularly depository bonds, the United 
States Casualty had a fidelity loss ratio 
of 38.7% and a surety loss ratio of 61% 
(which takes credit for salvage allowed by 
the Insurance Department on depository 
losses) both on an earned premium and 
incurred loss basis. This department’s 
writings for the past year were $750,000. 
This record Mr. Lott attributes to both 
good luck and efficient underwriting man- 
agement. The bonding department of 
the company is two years old. 

Strengthening Metropolitan Dep’t 

In keeping with the program pre- 
scribed for 1932 activity President Lott 
has made several personnel changes 
which will strengthen considerably the 
metropolitan New York department. 
They include the transfer of Stanley 
Martin, Field Secretary George R. Ful- 
ton and Leo A. Welsh to that depart- 
ment. In addition it is learned that the 
United States Casualty will devote the 
greater part of its production effort this 
year to Eastern territory rather than 
scatter its efforts over a wide expanse 
of mid-west, northwest, southern and 
far-west territory. 





PROTEST MICHIGAN STATE FUND 





Two Agent-Legislators Complaining to 
Governor Alleging Unfair Practices; 
State Not Financial Backer 

Complaints of unfair methods have 
been filed against the Michigan state ac- 
cident fund, which writes workmen’s 
compensation business. State Represent- 
atives James G. Wilson and Melvin Lee, 
agents of Kalamazoo and Royal Oak re- 
spectively, have laid their complaints be- 
fore Governor Wilbur M. Brucker, ask- 
ing for an investigation of the fund’s 
operation and its exact relation to the 
state government. 

The charge is that the prestige of the 
state is used by salesmen in solicitation, 
although the fund is not guaranteed by 
the state but is made to stand on its 
own feet financially. The agents insist 
that the fund is not truly a state insti- 
tution but a mutual insurance organiza- 
tion which uses the state’s facilities in 
its operation. Premiums pass through 
the state treasury and payments of 
claims are made by the auditor- -general. 
The state administrative board is nom- 
inally in control of the fund and must 
approve the selection of its manager, but 
the policyholders elect an advisory 
board. 

Practices particularly protested by the 
agents were the use of the state seal on 
all agents’ cards and stationery and the 
issuance of state department auto li- 
censes for cars belonging to the fund. 
It has also been alleged that agents of 
the fund hint that a legislative appro- 
priation might be made if the fund got 
into trouble. 





NATIONAL SURETY DIRECTORS 


The following directors of the Nation- 
al Surety were elected for the term ex- 
piring January, 1935: S. Reading Ber- 
tron, George B. Cortelyou, W. Averell 
Harriman, Frank B. Keech, Alanson P. 
Lathrop, A. W. Loasby, Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, Samuel McRoberts, E. A. St. 
John, Edgar S. Bloom, Charles S. Mc- 
Cain, James S. McCulloh, Morton D. 
Joyce, Edward N. Jesup. 





Kentucky Depository 
Law Passed and Signed 


The Kentucky bank depository law, 
providing that banks deposit state 
warrants or government bonds with 
the state treasurer as surety for state 
money deposited with the state banks, 
was the first bill to be enacted and 
signed by Governor Laffoon during 
the present legislative session. The 
old law required depository bonds, 
which have been difficult to obtain 
during recent months because of the 
bad experience on this line. The Ken- 
tucky state government had been 
forced recently to consider depositing 
funds outside the state in order to ob- 
tain protection. 











SENATE BILL ON BANK DEPOSITS 





Would Insure All Depositors Against 
Loss of Funds in Any Bank; Intro- 
duced by Senator Lewis 


A federal bureau to insure all bank de- 
positors against loss through failure or 
wrong-doing is proposed in a bill intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
by Senator J. Hamilton Lewis of Illi- 
nois. It would authorize levies of funds 
necessary to protect depositors against 
wrongful appropriation or loss of de- 
posits. 


The bill reads: 


Sec. 1. That the United States Government 
through the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment shall on first opportunity permitted by 
the business of government organize a bureau 
of insurance for the object and purposes of 
insuring deposits of depositors in any national 
bank of the United States or any bank of any 
state, county or city member of the Federal 
Reserve System of the United States Govern- 
ment to the end that all deposits held in any 
or either of the institutions herein described 
shall be protected against loss to the depositor 
who had entrusted deposits to the bank or bank- 
ing institution. 

Sec. 2. That the insurance of the deposits 
by the Government of the United States shall 
be organized on the basis of percentage charged 
the bank in which the deposits are made as 
premium for and as compensation for expense 
of the bureau. 

Sec. 3. There shall be authorized by this act 
such further levy of sums of money to be paid 
by banks or treasury or such other sources as 
necessary, to provide the funds necessary to 
insure the deposits of depositors against wrong- 
ful appropriation or loss of deposits. 





AUTO CLUB MAY SELL POLICIES 
Hudson County, N. J., Association Dis- 
satisfied With New Rates; State- 
ment by President 
The Hudson County, N. J., Automobile 
Association is threatening to enter the 
insurance field as a result of the new 
increased auto liability rates recently put 
into effect. The position of the club was 
given in a statement by the president, 

Samuel R. Fletcher. 

The club has previously refused to 
operate any insurance-selling plan but 
the members have complained of the re- 
cent climb in rates brought about by 
poor experience on automobile accidents 
during the past few years. 

Mr. Fletcher in his statement claimed 
that the new rates would have the ef- 
fect of placing many cars on the road 
without insurance. and he predicted that 
the attempts made by the New Jersey 
legislature to clear the roads of irre- 
sponsible .drivers will fail. 


ACCIDENT AGENT’S RECORD 

In three months’ time Claude L. Scott, 
a new Travelers agent in Lawrence, 
Kan., paid for $2,035 of accident pre- 
miums representing sixty-five applica- 
tions or an average premium of $31. This 
record qualified him for the Quebec con- 
vention. Travelers Protection in its 
current issue has a feature about Mr. 
Scott’s good record. 








J. M. O’Malley, head of the Madison, 
Wis., agency bearing his name, was 
elected president of the Madison Board 
of Fire & Casualty underwriters at its 
recent annual meeting. He succeeds R. 
J. Neckerman. Leslie G. Lindstrom was 
selected as vice-president to succeed 
Reid Bergh; Walter Schar, secretary- 
treasurer, was re-elected. 


Insurance Experts To Be 
AtN. Y. Safety Congress 


MANY TO MAKE ADDRESSES 





Committee Members Include Company 
Representatives; Gathering Set 
For February 24 and 25 





Many insurance men will be promi- 
nent as speakers and committee workers 
at the third annual Greater New York 
Safety Conference which will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania February 24 and 

W. Graham Cole of the Metropoli- 
tan Life is chairman of the program 
committee. The conference is to be held 
under the auspices of the local chapter 
of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers, which is the engineering section 
of the National Safety Council. Forty- 
seven Organizations are co-operating, one 
of them being the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. An 
exhibit by the Metropolitan Life will be 
one of the features at the conference. 

Leon S. Senior, manager of the Com- 
pensation Rating Board, New York, will 
tell the effect of safety on compensation 
costs at the Tuesday afternoon session. 
Tuesday morning Lewis A. DeBlois, for- 
merly with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters but now a 
consulting safety engineer, will explain 
why he thinks best results are obtained 
when a safety engineer acts in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Other Speakers 

Wednesday morning C. E. Pettibone, 
vice-president, American Mutual Liabili- 
ty, and C. C. Foster, supervising engi- 
neer, Fidelity & Casualty, are on the 
program. Mr, Pettibone will discuss the 
industrial executive’s responsibility as 
seen by the visiting inspector, while Mr. 
Foster will talk on “What Quality of 
Approach Obtains Best Results.” The 
chairman at this session will be Miss 
Frances Perkins, Industrial Commission- 
er of the State of New York. 

H. W. Heinrich, noted safety engineer 
and assistant superintendent of the en- 
gineering and inspection division of the 
Travelers, is scheduled for a talk on re- 
ducing accident costs Wednesday after- 
noon. Herbert J. Stack, supervisor, 
child safety activities of the National 
Bureau, is to set forth.the value of child 
safety education to industry, and David 
S. Beyer, vice-president of the Liberty 
Mutual, will explain how to use accident 
facts for developing a safety program. 

At the dinner to be held Wednesday 
night presentation will be made of the 
Associated Industries awards and_ the 
National Safety Council President’s med- 
als for the saving of life. 

Among the talks by other than insur- 
ance men expected to be interesting is 
one by Philip D. Hoyt, first deputy com- 
missioner of the New York Police De- 
partment, who will discuss five traffic vi- 
olations which cause accidents. Mr. 
Hoyt is deputy in charge of vehicle 
traffic. 

Many on Committees 

On the program committee headed by 
Mr. Cole is George McAinsh,: American 
Mutual. On the attendance committee 
are L. L. Spencer of the Travelers and 
W. H. Richardson of the Liberty Mu- 
tual. Mr. McAinsh is chairman of the 
arrangements committee, and has with 
him A. A. Arnurius, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, and G. S. Gelston, Trav 
elers. Active in the dinner group are R 
E. Prouty, Aetna Life, and H. H. Wil 
liams, American Mutual. The publicit) 
organization includes Thomas B. Hanly 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, and A. O. Jackson of the 
Aetna Life. 

In addition there are on the genera! 
committee W. S. Harrison, New York 
Life; J. P. Molloy, General Accident, 
and L. R. Palmer, Equitable Life. 


WON’T TALK DEPRESSION 
LaMotte & Bond, Maryland Casualty 
general agents at York, Pa., have the 
right attitude on pessimistic talk. This 
agency has distributed a card which 
reads “With your kind permission we 
will not discuss the Depression.” 
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Sensible Non-Can. A. & H. Coverage 
To Replace Life Disability Clause 


By C. H. Munsell, 
Vice-President, Monarch Life, Springfield 


The author has endeavored in the 
following article to bring out some 
sound convictions which he holds as 
to why companies writing non-can- 
cellable accident and health insurance 
sanely may expect to gain new busi- 
ness by reason of the dropping of 
disability insurance by the life insur- 
ance companies. 


The attitude at the present moment of 
our life insurance companies toward dis- 
ability insurance must appear to be a 
strange “about face” to the average lay- 
man. Suppose, for example, that after 
creating a demand for “free wheeling,” 
our leading automobile manufacturers 
should announce: “We no longer care to 
offer you this new convenience, which 
until now we have been making every 
effort to popularize.” What would be the 
reaction to this attitude? Would the 
demand cease? Or would the enlight- 
ened public seek a substitute, and per- 


‘ haps still further improvements upon the 


feature to which it had become accus- 
tomed ? 

Before trying to answer this question 
let us analyze what the public has been 
taught to expect of the “disability 
clause,” and some of the features which 
might properly be offered to meet more 
adequately the needs which have been 
emphasized by its proponents. The need 
has been shown to exist for an income 
in event of disability from accident or 
illness during the normal working years 
of a man’s lifetime. It can be reasoned 
that this income should have three im- 


portant characteristics: (1) It should be 
permanent and dependable. (2) It should 
not be subject to long elimination pe- 
riods, and (3) at a minimum cost it 
should replace an adequate portion of 
his usual income. 


Need for Replacement Income 


A quick glance shows that the disabil- 
ity clause in the form in which it will 
be offered in the immediate future will 
meet only the first of these require- 
ments—permanence of the insurance. As 
for the second, the new provision will 
in most cases call for at least a six 
months’ elimination period, which auto- 
matically eliminates 90% of the disabili- 
ties suffered and almost a proportionate 
amount of the value of the protection to 
the policyholder. Finally, assuming a 
limit of $5 per month per thousand of 
insurance, an almost prohibitive amount 
of life insurance must be bought to pro- 
vide an adequate income. Concretely, 
to obtain an indemnity equal to 50% of 
his salary the policyholder must invest 
nearly 20% of that salary in life insur- 
ance premiums. Where is the average 
man to turn for a replacement income? 

Obviously the demand for permanence 
rules out the average accident and health 
contract (which is subject to cancella- 
tion at any time if he should prove to be 
an undesirable risk from the company’s 
standpoint) and suggests the non-cancel- 
lable form, the qualities of which are 
comparatively little known to the insur- 
ing public. 

According to the standards we have 
set up, the non-cancellable accident and 
health policy best meets the needs which 
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have been brought to light by the life 
insurance companies. By virtue of its 
fundamental provisions a non-cancellable 
policy is guaranteed renewable to some 
specified age, usually 60, 65, or 70, thus 
complying with the first requirement for 
a permanent and dependable income. If 
it has the added features of being non- 
prorating for occupational change and 
incontestable after a nominal period for 
misrepresentation it is still further safe- 
guarded in the interests of permanence. 


Immediate Coverage Vs. “Long Shot” 
Risks 


Experience has shown that the non- 
cancellable form can be issued profitably 
with a short elimination period or even 
with none at all, and when so issued 
it mees our second requirement. In this 
connection any additional costs of a con- 
tract with immediate coverage can be 


offset by a limitation (for example, of 
eighteen months) on the term which will 
be paid for any single period of disabil- 
ity. Statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers show that in a study of 43,040 
sickness claims occurring in one policy 
year only 213 (less than one-half of 1%) 
exceeded one year in duration. To the 
average man it appears reasonable that 
the protection afforded by immediate 
coverage is more valuable than the com- 
plete protection against the unusual 

“long shot” risk of this nature. 

The experience of the past few years 
seems to indicate that disability under- 
writing is a specialized field rather than 
a branch of life insurance underwriting. 
That is why the alert accident and health 
insurers have a chance of success where 
those who offered the former life disabil- 
ity clause met with failure. 

What to Avoid 

The underwriter experienced in the 
selection of applicants for non-cancel- 
lable contracts will avoid the assump- 
tion of large single risks by his company 
and the participation in cases of such 
size as to encourage voluntary vacations. 
He will eliminate those occupations 
which seem prejudicial to a fair claim 
ratio on account of occupational hazard 
or fluctuating prosperity. He has 
learned to consider each application 
strictly on its own merits, without ref- 
erence to any other form of coverage 
which is being applied for. Most impor- 
tant of all, he is eternally conscious of 
the problem of moral hazard and ap- 
praises it more carefully than the phy- 
sical hazard of the applicant. 

Companies offering non-cancellable in- 
surance will be solicited by brokers to 
accept the disability hazard of their ap- 
plicants for life policies. If this prac- 
tice is followed without discrimination 
such companies will become the dump- 
ing ground for the same cypes of risks 
which have made the disability clause 
unprofitable, but with adequate rates and 
careful selection they should be able to 
obtain all the business released by the 
life companies they care to assimilate. 











“TT want a company 
that will be here 


as long as I am” 


observed a prominent general agent recently 


as he put his name to an Eagle contract! 


write or wire 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street. New York 


The Eagle, a member of the Royal Group, 
offers financial stability, world-wide service 
facilities, and effective sales co-operation. 


If you are looking for such a company, 





INDEMNITY COMBO 
THOMAS L. BEAN 


Production Manager 
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ieemeenas Policy Is 
Outlined By Behrens 


TAKES SENSIBLE VIEW OF 1931 
President of Continental Assurance and 
Casualty Mate Gives Year’s Impres- 
sive Figures; Two Retirements 





In the annual report of the Continen- 
tal Casualty and Continental Assurance 
Herman Behrens, president, said the 
year 1931 has taught everyone how im- 
portant confidence is to the world at 
large and especially how important it is 

the business world, for without it the 


foundation of business crumbles. Lack 

f confidence is often based upon ig- 
ance of facts. 

oT is a source of justifiable pride to 

all engaged in the insurance business 

that the insurance industry during these 
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trying g days has retained the implicit con- 
idence of the public, for never before 
ine the feenthen of insurance been so 


essential to the welfare of business and 
humanity as a whole,” he says. “Insur- 
ance merges the misfortunes of the indi- 

idual into the average. This avera; ging 
func tion extends not only over many in- 
dividuals but also over many years, What 
bat skin g does for business as a medium 
for the exchange of credit, insurance 
does for the stabilizing of credit. That 
isurance has performed this stabilizing 
function so thoroughly and so well under 
the extraordinary conditions of last year 

nd that it has emerged from those con- 
ditio ms with outstanding financial 
strength will be considered most sig- 
lificant when the business history of 
1931 is written.” 


Increase Short Term U. S. Obligations 


There has been no important change 
in the investment policy of the Continen- 
tal Casualty and Continental Assurance. 
Due to the unusual financial conditions 
in the latter part of 1931, the manage- 
ment deemed it advisable to increase 
holdings of short term U. S. Government 
obligations. The bulk of the Continental 
Casualty Co.’s portfolio (except insur- 
ance stocks) consists of fixed income se- 
curities including bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred and guarantecd stocks. The com- 
pany at the end of the year 1930 owned 
a few common stocks of the highest 
grade and this amount was decreased 
during 1931 by sales in the early part of 
the year. The Continental Assurance 
with but two very minor exceptions owns 
nothing but fixed income securities, care 
fully diversified, including high grade 
bonds, mortgages, and preferred and 
guaranteed ry 

Neither of the Continental companies 
has any investment in the bonds of any 
foreign government in either Europe or 
South America. The Continental Assur- 
ance has no investment outside of the 





United States. The Continental Casual- 
ty owns Canadian securities for the pro- 
tection of its large and satisfactory busi- 
ness in Canada. It also owns a small 
amount of Cuban Government bonds— 
this being a condition requisite for the 
transaction of business in Cuba. Neither 
company owns any so-called real estate 
bonds. 


Net premiums written by the* Conti- 
nental Casualty during 1931 showed a 
decrease of $515,151 as compared with 
the year 1930. This decrease is due only 
in part to the general business conditions 
existing during 1931, but to the more 

careful underwriting of business: With 
cuatalile financial conditions it seemed 
wise to exercise more than the usual 
amount of conservatism in the accept- 
ance of risks and especially in those lines 
of insurance where the hazard is accen- 
tuated by lack of business stability. Al- 
though the material reduction in the sala- 
ries of the company’s officers and em- 
ployes which was made during the year 
did not take effect until November, 1931, 
and despite the decrease in volume of 
business transacted, the company’s ratio 
of expenses to earned premiums _in- 
creased by less than three-tenths of 1%. 
In accomplishing this unusual result no 
economy was effected which lowered in 
any respect the high standard of the 
company’s service to its policyholders and 
agents, 

As was to be expected, losses incurred 
by the company during 1931 showed an 
increase (3.8% of the premiums earned). 
Practically every department of the com- 
pany’s business contributed to this re- 
sult. 

“That the increase in losses was small 
is due principally to two facts, first, the 
Continental has never engaged in the 
business of guaranteeing mortgages, and, 
second, its depository bond business has 
been very small. Due to the increase in 
losses during 1931 the company for the 
first time since 1928 suffered an under- 
writing loss from insurance operations,” 
said Mr. Behrens. 

Gross income from investments aggre- 
gated $876,367, a decrease from the pre- 


ceding year of $36,444. The decrease was 
due in part to lower interest rates re- 
ceived on cash deposited in banks, in part 
to the policy of carrying larger cash bal- 
ances and more United States obliga- 
tions, and in part to some small reduc- 
tion in the rate of dividends received. 

As result of the foregoing and after 
the payment to stockholders of dividends 
of $560,000 and after providing reserves 
on the same conservative basis of former 
years and after setting aside a contingent 
reserve fund of $800,000, the net surplus 
of the company has been reduced to $2,- 
552,820. At the close of 1930 the com- 
pany’s capital, surplus and contingent 
reserve aggregated $7,359,958.52. At the 
close of 1931 its like funds aggregated 
$6,852,820.36, a decrease during the year 
of $507,138.16. 


Continental Assurance 


The principal function of the Conti- 
nental Assurance is to furnish life insur- 
ance protection at a guaranteed low cost 
and it increased its insurance in force 
on a paid for basis during the year by 
$6,044,571, resulting in total paid for life 
insutance in force of $151,929,722. Its 
record for 1931 in this regard is out- 
standing and was made despite the many 
adverse conditions which affected its 
business. Among these there should be 
mentioned a lapse ratio much _ heavier 
than normal. During the past few years 
life insurance has been the greatest sin- 
gle stabilizing factor in the affairs of 
the American public and hence policy- 
holders and agents should make more 
than the usual effort to prevent the lapse 
of life insurance policies, for the more 
widespread is financial loss the greater 
is the need for life insurance as a pro- 
tection for the family. 

For the past three years the new in- 
vestments of this company have been in 
securities that are extremely liquid. Dur- 
ing 1931 this tendency was accentuated 
by the addition of considerable amounts 
of United States and other government- 
al obligations and also by the carrying 
of larger cash balances. The manage- 
ment feels that in times like the present 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Hoited States 


Ns Stik Bak $ 750,000.00 
ND os es Nasacaes 9,857,147.28 








Casualty Company 


DECEMBER 33}, 1931 


Net Surplus ..... $1,100,000.00 |} 
Surplus to Policy- 
holders ........ 1,850,000.00 








Paid for Claims $81,019,874.77 


Doing business continuously for thirty-seven years 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds .... 

Preferred Stocks 

Other Stocks 

Collateral Loans 

Guaranteed Mortgages ... 

Other Mortgages 

Cash in Banks and in 
Company’s Office 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Premiums in Course of 
Collection 

Salvage Recoverable 

Deposited with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Re- 
insurance Bureau 

Reinsurance Recoverable 
on Paid Losses 


$ 556,250.00 
4,949,430.00 


963,390.00 
126,500.00 


207,327.83 
110,004.19 


1,241,426.04 
67,376.68 
86,522.37 
45,270.17 
$9,857,147.28 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ... 


Reserve for Undetermined 


BOE -ces% 


Reserve for Reinsurance. . 


4,100,894 .60 
2,531,813.62 


Reserve for Commissions 
on Premiums in Course 
of Collection, and for 
Taxes on Premiums.... 


Reserve for All Other 
Indebtedness 


401,312.04 


473,127.02 
Special Reserve 500,000.00 


Net Surplus Over 
Liabilities 


$9,857,147.28 


Security values as determined by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 





it is highly desirable for the company’s 
assets to be more than usually liquid. 


During the year there was paid to 


stockholders in dividends the sum oj 
200,000. In addition, the quarterly diy 
idend of $50,000 which according to pri 
vious practice would have been paid to 
stockholders on January 2, 1932, was paid 
on December 31, 1931. After the pay 
ment of these dividends and after thi 
setting up of all reserves on as con- 
servative a basis as in former years and 
after increasing the contingent reserve 
fund to $230,000, the company ended th 
year with surplus of $2,279,658, being a 
small increase over the preceding yea: 
This amount together with the contin 
gent reserve fund and capital of $1,000, 
000 makes a total surplus to policyhold 


ers of $3,509,568. 


Roberts and Maverick Retire From 
Active Duty 


During 1931 W. H. Roberts, who had 
served the Continental Companies for 
many years as treasurer and vice-presi 
dent, was retired from active duty at 
his own request, but was retained in the 
office of honorary vice-president. He r 
mains as a member of the boards of di- 
rectors and since the death of L. C. Rose 
has become the senior director. Early 
in 1931 Mr. Manton Maverick, for many 
years vice-president and general counsel 
of the Continental Companies, requested 
that he be permitted to retire from ac 
tive duty in 1932. At the annual meet 
ing of the stockholders of the Continen- 
tal Assurance on January 28 last he was 
re-elected a director of the company and 
at the following meeting of the box urd of 
directors was clected an honorary vice 
president. Similar action is contemplat- 
ed by the Continental Casualty at its an- 
nual meeting in May, 1932. 

Both Mr. Roberts and Mr. Maverick, 
continuing as members of the boards of 
directors, will assist the active manage- 
ment by their counsel based on mor 
than a generation of insurance experi- 
ence. In this connection it is worthy 
of note that there has been no change 
in the managerial policies of the Con- 
tinental Casualty for twenty-six years 
nor in those of the Continental Assur- 
ance since its organization. 

It is desired to call the special atten- 
tion of policyholders, agents and stock- 
holders to the large sum paid as taxes 
by the Continental Companies. This is 
a condition common to all insurance 
companies. A tax upon insurance is a 
direct tax on thrift and a direct burden 
upon the right minded citizen who is 
trying to protect not only himself but 
also the public. 

In 1931 the Continental Companies 
paid taxes of various kinds in_ the 
amount of $577,111.70. This amount is 
something in excess of 75% of the divi- 
dends paid to stockholders, whose in- 
vestments in the Continental Compa 
nies make the insurance issued by them 
safe and sound. Roughly, on the aver- 
age, it amounts to a tax of $2.00 each 
year on every policyholder. 

This is not intended as a plea for de- 
creased taxation but to point out to all 
right thinking people the necessity 0! 
taking a greater interest in the eco 
nomic administration of government 
Surely the thrifty citizen, who has th: 
forethought to take out insurance and 
who pays a tax for so doing, should also 
use his influence to impose on govern 
ment officials the same brand of thrift 
that he himself is obliged to practic: 
so that he may be able to pay the taxcs 
they spend. 

Nearly $100,000,000 in Claims Paid 


The Continental Companies transac! 
all lines of insurance except fire ani 
marine. Facilities for writing both o! 
these lines are furnished when desire: 
under the friendly arrangement existing 
with the National Fire Insurance Co. 0! 
Hartford and its affiliated institutions. 

The Continental Companies since or 
ganization have written business with 
premiums in excess of $245,000,000 
Claims actually paid by them are in ex- 
cess of $97,000,000. The number of out- 
standing policies is in excess of 300,000. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Many Insurance Bills 
Introduced in N. Y. 


5 ARE AUTOMOBILE MEASURES 





Banking Situation Also Taken Up By 
State Legislators; Fnancial Respon- 
sibility Law Amendments 





So far automobile insurance has come 
in for the most consideration from the 
New York State Legislature this session 
in point of bills introduced. The bank- 
ing situation with regard to bonds is also 
being watched closely by the legislators. 
A few of the recent measures introduced 
follow: 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the State Senate by Bert Lord, 
Republican of Afton, the public officers 
law is amended by providing for under- 
taking with collateral deposit of bonds 
in lieu of surety company undertaking, 
by depositaries of public moneys. 

Walter W. Westall, Republican of 
White Plains, has introduced a_ bill 
amending the vehicle and traffic law, for 
suspension, instead of revocation, in case 
of vehicles used to transport passengers 
for hire where surety on bond gives no- 
tice that it will cease to be liable there- 
for. 

Another bill by Senator Westall 
amends section 59, Vehicle and Traffic 
Law, relative to negligence of motor ve- 
hicle operator other than owner attrib- 
utable to owner. 

Still another bill by Senator Westall 
amends section 70, Vehicle and Traffic 
Law, by requiring court to certify fact 
to the commissioner upon forfeiture by 
any person, of bail given and charged 
with a violation, and requiring reports 
to state whether injury was to person or 
property. 

Another bill by Senator Westall 
amends the Vehicle and Traffic Law, sec- 
tion 94-b, relative to suspension of li- 
censes for failure to satisfy judgment 
(financial responsibility law). 

Requiring Fidelity Bonds 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Leon F. Wheat- 
ley, Republican of Hornell, a new sec- 
tion 149-c is added to the Banking Law, 
authorizing directors or trustees of a fi- 
nancial institution to require from each 
officer and employe a fidelity bond. 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Jacob J. 
Schwartzwald, Democrat from Brooklyn, 
a new section 94-aa is added to Vehicle 
and Traffic Law, making unavailable the 
defense of contributory negligence to 
persons failing to secure motor vehicle 
liability insurance. 

Under a bill introduced in the Assem- 
bly by R. Foster Piner, Republican of 
Erie County, a new section 305-a is add- 
ed to Tax Law, relieving from liability 
for default of a designated depositary, 
a tax collector and his bondsmen, 
amount of default to be charged to city 
or town of which he is collector. 


Misdemeanor to Demand Information 


William Schwartz, Democrat of New 
York, has introduced a bill in the As- 
sembly adding new section 52-a Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, making it a 
misdemeanor for any corporation, or mu- 
tual association to demand from employ- 
er or for employer to give information 
as to age of employe or whether em- 
ployed is parent of minor children. 

Jacob J. Schwartzwald, Democrat of 
Brooklyn, has introduced a. bill adding 
new subdivision 11, section 101, Insurance 
Law, providing endowment policy must 
have provision that if insured dies before 
maturity of policy, company will pay 
amount of insurance that premiums 
would have purchased at published ordi- 
nary life rates. This measure is a hobby 


with Mr. Schwartzwald, having been in- 
troduced by him for several years now. 
Another bill by Mr. Schwartzwald 
amends subdivision 6, section 143 Insur- 
ance Law, by extending provisions for 
broker’s certificate of authority to appli- 
cant meeting certain qualifications. 


Making Progress On 
Mass. Auto Fraud Probe 


F. W. MANSFIELD IN CHARGE 





Seven Different Aternere Involved in 11 
Cases; 51 Witnesses Examined and 
46 Exhibits Introduced 





Frederick W. Mansfield of Boston, 
chairman of the general committee in- 
vestigating the fraudulent automobile 
claims situation in Massachusetts, re- 
ports that during the first four days of 
hearings before Special Commissioner 
William H. Hitchcock eleven cases in- 
volving seven different attorneys were 
presented. 

Mr. Mansfield made this announce- 
ment to a group of officials including 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles Morgan T. 
Ryan and representatives of the Gover- 
nor’s committee on highway safety, the 
Massachusetts Board of Registration in 
Medicine, the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Boston Automobile 
Club, the Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. and the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway. 


In his report he reviewed the history 
of the investigation, spoke of the work 
of investigators in preparing cases for 
presentation and in drawing up statistics 
for that purpose. Fifty-one witnesses 
have been examined and forty-six ex- 
hibits introduced. 

What Investigation Discloses 

The cases so far presented have in- 
volved forged releases, forged endorse- 
ments on drafts, releases signed in blank 
and filled in for a larger sum than the 
claimants were told they could get, per- 
sonal solicitation of cases, payment of 
money for bringing cases to an attor- 
ney, and a claim for alleged injuries by 
a person who was not even present at 
the time of the accident, Mr. Mansfield 
said. 

He also reported complaints of a seri- 
ously criminal nature, some involving at- 
torneys and some in which no attorneys 
appeared. These have been called to 
the attention of the Criminal Court and 
warrants asked for which have resulted 
in indictments. 

“Tn the meanwhile,” Mr. Mansfield de- 
clared, “other cases are being investi- 
gated and prepared for presentation. It 
is not planned that all of the case 
against any particular attorney will nec- 
essarily be presented. When it is felt 
that sufficient evidence has been tabu- 
lated against any one attorney, the at- 


tention of the commissioner will be di- 
rected to other offenders.” 

The suggestion that the committee be 
made permanent in order that any good 
results obtained would not be lost by 
dissolution after its present task is ac- 
complished, was discussed and tentative 
plans to that end were adopted. 





Clarence W. Lewis, vice-president, In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica and who is considered one of the 
brainiest students of the casualty busi- 
ness, is back in New York City in charge 
of the Indemnity Co.’s branch office orf 
John Street. He took up the reins upon 
the resignation of W. J. Witschen, as 
manager. Mr. Lewis gained his early 
knowledge of the business back in 1903 
under the tutelage of that famous cas- 
ualty veteran, Edmund Dwight, Employ- 
ers’ Liability general agent. After six- 
teen years with the Employers’ Mr 
Lewis joined the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America where his progress 
has been rapid. 


F. A. MEYER LEFT $20,000 

The will of Frederick A. Meyer, presi- 

dent of Smith, Davis & Co., has been 

filed for probate in Buffalo, where he 

formerly resided. It leaves the entire 
estate, on which a nominal value of $20,- 
000 and upwards is placed, to the widow 
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INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE:—15 WASHINGTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


H. P. Jackson, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1931 
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ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


. . .$1,589,248.00 


“4 660,000.00 


. .$3,636,821.25 
. 359,825.00 
13,332.04 
. 136,352.74 
. 887,762.39 
32,894.52 





$5,066,987.94 
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Van Schaick Frank On 
Company Solvency 


AT PITTSBURGH CLUB AFFAIR 
N. Y. Superintendent Speaks His Mind 
Freely Stressing Rate Adequacy 
and Reasonableness 





As a visitor from the “neighboring state 
of New York” George S. Van Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance, made an in- 
teresting talk on “The Fiduciary Char- 
acter of Insurance” at the Pittsburgh In- 
surance Club banquet Monday night 
which covered a lot of ground in insur- 
ance supervision history. He said it was 
significant to note that the modern atti- 
tude of companies toward supervision has 
been tempered by a realization that while 
state action is in the public interest, the 
interest of the public does not conflict 
with the legitimate interests of others. In 
other words, the public has rights, the 
companies have rights, and similarly, 
agents and brokers have rights. Justice 
to one does not and should not involve 
injustice to another. 

Expounds Doctrine of “Square Deal” 

Superintendent Van Schaick was em- 
phatic in saying that “insurance super- 
vision calls for the application of the 
doctrine of the square deal.” He took as 
an example the question of company sol- 
vency, saying: “The failure of an insur- 
ance company may be a greater tragedy 
than the failure of a bank. The hardship 
resulting may be widespread. In the case 
of a compulsory line such as workmen's 
compensation the failure of a carrier in- 
volves not only pecuniary loss but in some 
cases the loss of the sole means of ex- 
istence of those who by industrial acct- 
dent have been deprived of the means ot 
livelihood. It is to the interest of every- 
body that a company succeed. It pro- 
vides work for its employes, an invest- 
ment for its stockholders and a public 
service for policyholders. While it ex- 
ists it has funds for investment and adds 
to the prosperity and stability of the com- 
munity in which it functions. = 

“Is there any reason why supervision 
should not demand absolute. freedom 
from speculation which might jeopardize 
the solvency of a carrier? Absolute con- 
fidence and trust has been reposed in a 
company by its policyholders. Individuals 
handling their own affairs may properly 
have liberty of action and of contract. 
Trustees on the other hand from time 
immemorial have been held to a stead- 
fast standard in order that the trust es- 
tate may be preserved at all events. 

His Attitude on State Interference 

The New York Superintendent made 
clear that the fiduciary character of in- 
surance should not require the substitu- 
tion of state management for individual 
management. “The early idea that the 
state was unconcerned in management 1s 
exploded,” he said. “The protection of 
policyholders requires responsible man- 
agement. Wide powers of examination 
into the affairs of insurance companies by 
a superintendent or commissioner clearly 
includes the power to lay before the pub- 
lic gaze fraud and incompetence on the 
part of trustees and directors. In some 
states it is a ground for liquidation of a 
company when it is found that by reason 
of management or otherwise that it is 
hazardous for the public or policyholders 
for a company to continue. Nevertheless 
the tendency is never to positively inter- 
fere unless the interference is imperative 
from the standpoint of public interest. 

“Just now the companies in the cas- 
ualty and surety fields are engaged in the 
intricate problem of limiting and regulat- 
ing acquisition cost by agreement among 
themselves. The wish that they succeed 
is general among insurance departments. 
Every help and assistance has been given. 
Self-government is better than regulation 
imposed from a superior power. Yet if 


self-government fails the alternative is 
plain. 

“In this day of falling prices insurance 
rates are rising. Rates must of necessity 
be adequate to insure company solvency. 
Rates should be non-discriminatory in or- 
der to give the weak and the humble 
equal opportunity with the powerful. At 
the same time rates must be reasonable.” 

Licensing of Agents and Brokers 

Continuing he said: “It may be inter- 
esting to present one other illustration of 
how supervision is in the general in- 
terest: 

“One of the most important powers in 
the hands of a supervisory official is the 
licensing of agents and brokers. In New 
York the test is as to the competency and 
trustworthiness of the applicant. 

“Is it not to the interest of agents and 
brokers as well as companies and policy- 
holders that the standards be high and 
that agents and brokers be well informed 
both as to insurance and ethical prac- 
tices? With standards high, with serv- 
ices rendered which are of advantage to 
company and policyholders the position 
of an agent and broker is secure. Agents 
and brokers are confronted by many 
problems. They are greatly concerned 
from time to time as to what the future 
has in store for them. 

“It would seem as though the real dan- 
ger which confronts agents and brokers 
arises from the frequent payment of com- 
missions to those who do not earn them. 
Economic pressure is so widespread that 
every expense which goes to increase in- 
surance rates will henceforth be scrutin- 
ized with keenest eye. The cutting of 
costs through efficiency will be the watch- 
word during the years which lie ahead. 
Every agent and broker should be amply 
compensated for what he earns. For his 
own protection he should insistently help 
in cutting out the parasite who masque- 
rades under the name of agent and 
broker. 

“Here again intelligent supervision can 
be of invaluable help. The New York 
Department is stressing in its examina- 


G. E. Lonergan Selected As Ohio State 
Manager by Massachusetts Bonding 


The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. has selected George E. Lonergan 
as manager of its Ohio department at 
Cleveland succeeding Howard C. Wil- 
liams who will continue with the company 
in an agency capacity at the same office. 
Fourteen years in the business with a 
background of both field and branch of- 
fice training, Mr. Lonergan takes up his 
new post after serving the Commercial 
Casualty for some years past as manager 
of its New England department. Before 
that he was special agent and then as- 
sistant manager of that department. 

Because of his seasoned and wide 
knowledge of the casualty business from 


all angles Mr. Lonergan is expected to 
increase the Massachusetts Bonding pres- 
tige among agents and brokers in Ohio. 
Not only does he know intimately pro- 
duction firing line problems but has seen 
the business from the angle of the engi- 
neer, having spent two years in the Mas- 
sachusetts Rating & Inspection Bureau 
and later two years with the General Ac- 
cident as supervising engineer in its New 
England department. Then he was with 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., prominent 
3oston agents, for four years, as a spe- 
cial agent. 

Mr. Lonergan’s appointment became ef- 
fective February 1. 








tions for brokers question as to the pub- 
lic justification of the position so that a 
broker may really understand why he is 
a cog in the machinery of insurance. The 
New York Department is always busy in 
trying to weed out the incompetent and 
unfit. These activities are not directed 
against the broker any more than acquisi- 
tion cost activities are directed against 
agents. It is obvious that the intelligent 
handling of these questions will react to 
the benefit of companies, representatives, 
brokers and_ policyholders.” 





MAY WAIVE NOTICE CLAUSE 





Massachusetts 15-Day Requirement Does 
Not Apply to Mutual Consent Cases, 
In Opinion of Insurance Dep't 

Where an automobile liability policy 
is canceled by the assured and another 
policy immediately taken out, the clause 
of the Massachusetts compulsory liability 
act requiring written notice fifteen days 
prior to the cancelation may be waived 
and the new policy be made effective 
immediately, in the opinion of Harold J. 


























INCE 1896, the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has paid out in claims and adjusting expenses 
$280,000,000. Its prestige has been achieved through the prompt 
payment of just claims and an agency force unequaled for 


casualty and surety lines. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is leaving 
no stone unturned in perfecting an organization which will 
reap the harvest when prosperity returns. 

Its allied Company, the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion, is making a record in the fire and specialty field. Both 
invite live agents everywhere to join their organization. 
The agent who represents these companies is assured of intelli- 
gent assistance in handling practically all forms of insurance 


except life. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 





Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation 


Home Offices . : . 


- Baltimore, Maryland 


Over 8,000 Agencies and Branches in the United States and Canada 








Taylor, counsel of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department. 

In a letter to O’Brion, Russell & Co 
Mr. Taylor discusses a case where a 
policy, filed with the registrar of motor 
vehicles, is canceled by the substitution 
therefor of another such policy issued by 
another company. The company issuing 
the prior policy did not give written no- 
tice of cancelation to the insured and to 
the registrar. The insured is assumed to 
know of the change and give his consent. 

The Massachusetts laws provide that 
no cancelation of an automobile liability 
policy shall be valid unless written no- 
tice is given by the party proposing can- 
celation to the other party and to the 
registrar at least fifteen days before the 
effective date. This is in order that the 
insured may obtain a new policy and be 
continually covered without any gap in 
time, according to Mr. Taylor. Where 
the policy is canceled by mutual consent 
of company and assured, and a new pol- 
icy is filed in place of the old, Mr. Tay- 
lor gave it as his opinion that the fifteen 
day notice clause could legally be waived. 


Associated Companies’ Report 

The Associated Indemnity and Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine of San Francisco 
have just released statements as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, showing combined cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and combined surplus 
and voluntary reserve of $1,654,783.80. 
Unearned premium reserves were ma- 
terially increased even though the net 
premium income decreased about 7%. 
The increase in unearned premium _ re- 
serve is accounted for by the fact that 
the decrease in compensation premiums 
(due to reduced payrolls of employers) 
was 29% and most of that income loss 
was replaced by automobile and miscel- 
laneous lines which require higher re- 
serves aS premiums for these lines are 
payable annually in advance. 

Assets Increased 


The assets of each company also in- 
creased considerably over the previous 
year despite security depreciations. The 
separate reports of the companies show 
the Associated Indemnity with capital un- 
changed at $500,000, surplus of $871,062 
(a decrease of $93,714) and unearned 
premium reserve of $1,145,804 (an in- 
crease of $228,789). 

Associated Fire & Marine shows capital 
at $500,000 (same as end of 1930), volun- 
tary reserve for contingencies of $283,721 
(a reduction from previous year of $65,- 
024), unearned premium reserve of $450,- 
270 (an increase of $78,459) and surplus 
unchanged at $500,000. 

Commenting on the results of the com- 
panies generally, President C. W. Fellows 
stresses that considerable business was 
taken over from other companies in the 
latter part of 1931 at favorable commis- 
sion rates and that the agency plants of 
the companies were thereby automatically 
extended without any development ex- 
pense whatever. No new states were en- 
tered except those necessary to consum- 
mate these reinsurance transactions and 
take advantage of agency plants thus ac- 
quired. Securities were valued as of De- 
cember 31 in accordance with valuations 
established by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
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N. J. Casualty Ass’n 
Plans Mass Meeting 


AROUSED BY NEW AUTO RATES 





Seek Prominent Speaker to Justify In- 
creases; Then C. of C., Kiwanis, Etc., 


Will Be Told About Them 





Plans are under way by the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of New Jersey 
of which Walter A. Schaefer is_presi- 
dent, to hold a mass meeting in Newark 
for the purpose of explaining why and 
what can be done in reference to the 
increase in automobile insurance rates 
in the state of New Jersey. 

If the plan goes through it is intended 
to have a prominent casualty insurance 
executive address the meeting which will 
be attended by association members, 
claim men, auditors and general agents 
who are interested in the automobile 
insurance rates. 

In addition the executive committee of 
the association has suggested that a 
speakers’ committee be formed and let- 
ters sent to all of the members of the 
various boards of trades, chambers of 
commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary and various 
other clubs and civic organizations 
throughout the state offering speakers to 
appear before these gatherings and ex- 
plain the action which has been taken 
in the increase in automobile insurance 
rates. 

It is believed that through these vari- 
ous mediums that something can be done 
to obtain relief from the “ever-increas- 
ing rates.” 

.Another suggestion made is that a 
“nolicy sticker” be prepared giving a 
concise statement “Why Automobile In- 
surance Rates Are Higher,” the latter 
to be broadcasted by the general agents 
and agents of the various companies in 
New Jersey. 


SEABOARD SURETY SHOWING 





Net Premiums Were $647,904; Surplus 
Increased by $98,110 to $568,167; 
Capital $1,000,000 Paid-In 

The Seaboard Surety gave a good ac- 
count of itself last year in producing 
net premiums of $647,904, increasing its 
surplus by $98,110 to a total of $668,167, 
and showing a total naid-in capital at 
the close of the year of $1,000,000. 

Computing its security valuations in 
accordance with the commissioners’ con- 
vention ruling, the company showed a 
depreciation in the value of securities 
of $77,277. Its investment income for 
the vear amounted to $103,446 while divi- 
dends paid to stockholders were $50.000. 
It is understood that an underwriting 
profit was shown. 





NEW LOCAL AGENTS’ BODY 

Fred Fort, Jr., of South Orange, N. J., 
former state assemblyman, is backing a 
movement to form an agents’ organiza- 
tion. At a recent meeting twenty-five 
producers were present and Mr. Fort was 
elected temporary chairman. The pur- 
pose of the new body is to educate the 
public with reference to various insur- 
ance lines. 





Surety Costs 
(Continued from Page 37) 


event of so much importance that he 
spent a large part of the week in New 
York. James A. Beha, Conference chair- 
man, presided, and put in a hard day’s 
work. 

Having committed themselves on agen- 
cy limitation, Conference membeis fol- 
lowed this up by a requirement that ex- 
tra or preferential payments of every 
kind, including profit sharing contingent 
agreements, must be filed with the Con- 
ference. Profit sharing contingent plans 
were limited to general agents. 

Filing of pledges are also to be re- 
quired of general agents and district 
agents so as to comply with the rules 
insofar as receipt and payment of com- 
missions are concerned. 


Better Handling of Complaints 


The provision in the rules having to 
do with the adjustment of controversies 
is to be strengthened so as to make it 
more effective in enforcement of the 
rules. Hereafter complaints will be 
promptly and properly investigated and 
the information so obtained brought be- 
fore the proper committee for action. 

It is significant that the present Com- 
mittee of Twelve, which has worked so 
strenuously to bring about fidelity and 
surety cost stabilization, is to be con- 
tinued to give further study to the rules 
. their application to states other than 

New York. This committee, it is ap- 
preciated, had a difficult and _ ticklish 
problem to work out in drawing up the 
new program for New York State which, 
although not adopted in its original form 
stood out as a tangible measuring rod 
to guide the Conference. 


Depository Bond Commissions Cut 


A definite decision was reached that 
the commission on depository bonds be 
cut from 20% to 15% effective April 1. 
In addition a committee is being ap- 
pointed by Chairman Beha to confer 
with the Towner Rating Bureau and with 
representatives of agents’ associations for 
the purpose of studying the production 
cost on completion and contract bonds. 

The surety conference does not antici- 
pate backfire from agents’ bodies such as 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents or the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents in the amend- 
ments thus approved. Leaders of both 
associations have met with the Confer- 
ence committee on revision and have had 
the opportunity to give full expression 
to their views. 





GEORGE L. HOEHN DIES 
The death of George Louis Hoehn, 
seventy-six years old, of Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., last week removed an_ insurance 
man who conducted his business without 
use of his legs. Some years ago an in- 
fection made it imperative that his legs 


be amputated, but in spite of this he 
continued to build up an insurance busi- 
ness. For two terms he served as coun- 
ty treasurer and took an active part in 
politics. 





A. & H. Uniformity Program 


(Continued from Page 38) 


as unemployment insurance and were in- 
clined to unduly prolong the period of 
disability even .if the claim otherwise 
was legitimate. 

2. I think the uniformity program of 
the Eastern Bureau is a step in the 
right direction—but doubt if the volume 
of new business on such forms will have 
any marked effect on 1932 loss ratios if 
the tremendous volume of business now 
in force is renewed. I estimate that it 
may take several years to secure an av- 
erage volume unless a specific effort is 
made to replace existing policies at ex- 
Piration. 

3. T donot understand what you mean 
hy uniformity program in the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference as 


there has been no agreement of that 
character in connection with industrial 
business on regular commercial forms. 
An agreement was reached by a small 
group of companies not issuing industrial 
policies or selling commercial forms 
similar to those formerly issued by Per- 
sonal Bureau companies but specializing 
on what may be called an intermediate 
form sold on a quarterly basis. Such 
policies were approved by the Confer- 
ence but not with the understanding that 
they are to replace standard commercial 
forms. 

In my opinion it would be wise for all 
companies to adopt commercial forms 
similar to those issued by. the Personal 
Bureau companies because it would be 


-tistics. 


a mistake to continue the sale of poli- 
cies based on forms which the Bureau 
companies have dropped. As far as I 
know there has never been any compe- 
tition between the two organizations as 
such but only between the individual 
companies. It might be desirable to hold 

i “Disarmament Conference” with rep- 
resentatives of both organizations pres- 
eng. 

4. I cannot see any reason why rein- 
surance should be affected in any way 
unless Bureau companies have agreed 
not to accept such reinsurance—but if 
acceptable only at Bureau rates I think 
smaller companies should specialize on 
policies within their own limits, as ap- 
parently the selection is against the re- 
insuring company in many cases. 

5. Non-Cancellable Policies:—If the 
life companies had discontinued offering 
disability coverage several years ago it 
might have been a good opportunity for 
companies issuing such forms but appar- 
ently the tendency at this time is to lim- 
it the sale of non-cancellable policies 
through regular agents of the companies 
instead of catering to brokers. This is 
plainly evidenced by the reduction in 
limits written. While there is merit to 
the non-cancellable idea it is quite rea- 
sonable to anticipate the tendency to is- 
sue good non-cancellable accident and 
health policies without striving for a 
large volume of life indemnity business, 
the reserves upon which represent a 
heavy investment of surplus out of pro- 
portion to the actual claim experience of 
companies issuing such forms. The re- 
cent marked increase in rates will have 
a tendency to slow down the sales of 
such policies and the abandoning of life 
insurance disability provisions should 
stimulate the sale of regular accident and 
health insurance. 


Armand Sommer, Home Indemnity, Im- 
pressed by Pooling of Statistics Idea 


1. The unfortunate results of the 1931 
accident and health business may be at- 
tributed to our timeworn habit of “keep- 
ing up with the Jones’s, who have been 
living far above their means.” The ac- 
cident policy which was_ necessarily 
broadened to cope with neighbor com- 
panies has been on a basis mathematical- 
ly impossible to bring any element of 
profit to the companies. Of course 1931 
was an unhappy year from every stand- 
point, and even had our policies and 
practices been on a 100% sound basis we 
might have still had to fall back on sur- 
plus for 1931. 

2. The new Bureau program will un- 
doubtedly help to solve the accident 
problem. It is, however, not a sinecure 
and we shall have to work and study 
conscientiously. The program will help 
stabilize business, but only through co- 
operative and logical underwriting and 
claim administration. 

3. The most important part of the 
Bureau program is one which has been 
given little publicity, the pooling of sta- 
We have been in the peculiar 
position of manufacturing an article to 
sell at a pre-determined price with no 
knowledge of our possible manufacturing 
cost. The various wording of phrases 
and extent of minor benefits are mere 
details of the plan, which by experiment 
may have to be changed many times be- 
fore the policy is fully standardized. The 
bright rift in the cloud is that we shall 
in the future be able to determine with 
a degree of accuracy the whys and 
wherefores of the success or failure of 
our policies. 

4. The Bureau plan should not affect 
reinsurance of those companies who do 
not adopt the policy. It is not the plan 
of the Bureau_to coerce the companies 
by shutting off their reinsurance exits. 
There is little facultative reinsurance in 
the accident and health business and the 
treaty companies will operate on a profit 
or loss basis. The resulting action may 
mean a revamping of the policies by 
those companies not entering the plan, 
but reinsurance pressure will be only 
one of many factors. 

5. The future of non-cancellable in- 
surance is still as_uncertain as on the 
day of its origin. This business is heav- 
ily tied up in reserves on both claims 


and mortality. We shall, therefore, know 
very little concerning the ultimate profit 
or loss of non-cancellable business until 
the first group of lives has expired. In 
the meantime the companies, with few 
exceptions, are hesitant in gambling on 
non-cancellable insurance. This is es- 
pecially true in replacing life indemnity 
disability, which after all is just another 
member of the non-cancellable family. 
The solution lies not in this type of pol- 
icy with unlimited payments, but in a 
cancellable policy with an aggregate 
limit. Possibly the Bureau after tack- 
ling and solving the accident problem 
will concentrate on health insurance. 


George Goodwin, Conn. General, For 
Better Underwriting 

1. The best thing is to put through 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health program ; and to exercise great- 
er care in the individual selection of 
risks and to guard against over-insur- 
ance. 

2. The new program going into effect 
March first, applying to new business, 
cannot change the loss ratio for the year 
1932 to any great degree. It will stabi- 
lize business. 

3. It is hard to say. The medical re- 
imbursement clause is a very promising 
feature. It appeals to the public. As 
to the stabilization effect, it will prob- 
ably lead to more companies adopting 
that form of policy—doing away with 
other types of policies used in the past. 
Malingering claims will be reduced. 

4. The Bureau has nothing whatever 
to do with the business of those compa- 
nies that specialize with reinsurance. We 
do know that they are interested in prof- 
its and it is assumed that they would 
be more interested in reinsurance from 
companies adopting the program than 
from others. 

5. A verv limited number of compa- 
nies are selling non-cancellable accident 
and health insurance. There is no in- 
clination on the part of the accident com- 

nanies to take up the business that the 
life companies are shedding. in my opin- 
ion. There is an increased field for com- 
mercial accident and health insurance as 
supplementing the life program 





CREDIT INDEMNITY STATEMENT 


$3,168,170 Admitted Assets; $486,358 Sur- 
plus Shown by St. Louis Company; 
Dividend Declared 

The American Credit Indemnity of St. 
Louis annual statement showed admitted 
assets of $3,168,170 compared with $3,- 
950,150 at the end of 1930. The 1931 
security valuation is on the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
basis. 

The company has a capital of $1,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $486,358. Cash on 
hand is $227,022 

A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable on February 1 was de- 
clared at the last meeting of the board 
of directors. 








Behrens’ Report 
(Continued from Page 42) 


During 1931 the companies received more 
than 110,000 notices of claims arising 
under their policies, requiring the issue 
of over 150,000 claim checks. These im- 
pressive figures give some indication of 
the extent of the operations of the com- 
panies and their usefulness, as well as of 
their stability and soundness. 


APPOINTS C. I. BROWN 
Dan Talbott, Kentucky state auditor, 
has appointed Charles I. Brown, Bloom- 
ficld, acting deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of Kentucky. Mr. Brown has 
been connected with the Insurance De- 
partment for eight years. 


MOVES TO LARGER OFFICES 

Sheperd H. McKeag, insurance serv- 
ice, has removed his offices from 830 
Broad Street, Newark, to the ~Lefcourt 
Building. Mr. McKeag was formerly 
Newark manager of the Concord Cas- 
ualty & Surety. 
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The Creuser Case 


(Continued from Page 24) 


him on the telephone who had found 
bags but that none of the bags was his. 

When he came in for a conference 
with Mr. Barghusen on the matter of the 
adjustment of the alleged bag loss, that 
official offered to pay the cost of the 
advertisement, but Creuser virtuously 
protested against this and said that he 
himself would pay the cost. The proof 
of loss in this case sets forth that this 
loss occurred while Creuser was about 
to start for Boston to write insurance for 
the Great American. 

Rainstorm Loss Used Twice 

Creuser, feeling that one good turn de- 
serves another, one month later on Oc- 
tober 9, 1930, filed another proof of loss 
with the Great American Insurance Co., 
this time claiming that while he was out 
in a rainstorm with his wife their wear- 
ing apparel had become water-soaked, 
that he had placed the articles over a 
fire to dry, that the water-soaked condi- 
tion of the clothing had made the line 
break and, strange as it may seem, that 
the clothing had fallen into the fire with 
a consequent damage to Mr. and Mrs. 
Creuser of $275. 

Creuser apparently regarded that as a 
good encore. He had succeeded in put- 
ting the same story over on the United 
States Merchants & Shippers Insurance 
Co. on his claim of August 23 and felt 
that there was no reason why the Great 
American should be let off more easily. 
Mr. Barghusen sent for Creuser and told 
him very frankly that he did not like 
the looks of the loss at all, and that he 
would refuse to pay the sum of $275 
which Creuser claimed. He furthermore 
told Creuser that he wanted the policy 
returned the next morning at nine 
o'clock and offered to give Creuser $50 
for the surrender of the policy and in- 
formed him that if he did not return 
the policy, the company would cancel it 
and give him nothing. The next morn- 
ing Creuser dutifully brought around the 
policy, accepted the $50 which the com- 
pany offered him and signed a general 
release. In his proof of loss on this 
claim he stated that he had no other 
insurance in effect, although as a matter 
of fact on September 25, 1930, he had 
already taken out a new policy with the 
Continental Insurance Co. 

Claims Come Frequently 

Five days later, that is on September 
30, 1930, which was ten days prior to 
his second claim against the Great 
American Insurance Co., he reported a 
loss to the Continental Insurance Co. He 
had by that time decided that the best 
story was the telephone booth story and 
this time he claimed that the loss of the 
bag occurred at the Public Service Ter- 
minal at Newark, N. J.; that he had been 
using a telephone in a booth there; that 
he had placed his bag outside of the 
booth and when he completed his tele- 
phone conversation and looked for his 
bag, presto; it was gone. In the proof 
of loss the allegation was made by Creu- 
ser’ that there was no other insurance 
in effect, although as a matter of fact the 
Great American policy was still in force 
at that time. On this loss he collected 
$275.75 besides getting $21.60 for a set of 
dress studs which he claimed he had with 
him on this trip. 

On November 8, 1930, he reported a 
second loss under this policy in which 
he claimed that his son had lost his bag 
on the way to a football game in Dur- 
ham, N. C. His son was at that time 
attending the University of North Caro- 
lina. * * * 

Among other things we made a care- 
ful analysis of the seventeen claims that 
Creuser had presented between August 
14, 1929, and May 12, 1931, on fifteen of 
which he had succeeded in collecting the 
amount of his claim. A study of the 
analysis reveals some very interesting 
facts: 

Analysis of Operations 

It shows that while in connection with 
the first six claims that he presented, 
only one policy of insurance was in ef- 
fect at a time. That when he collected 
on his seventh, eighth, ninth and _thir- 
teenth claims, two policies were in ef- 


fect; and that when he either presented 
or collected on his tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth claims, three policies 
were in effect. 

It shows that whenever the question 
was asked in the proof of loss whether 
he had had any Pe loss, he invariably 
replied that he had no prior loss except 
in the case of the seventeenth claim 
when he qualified that by saying that 
he had had no previous loss in five years, 
and that whenever the question was 
asked whether he had any other insur- 
ance, he invariably replied that he had 
no other insurance. 

The telephone booth story was told six 
times, and the burning of clothing over 
a fireplace was told twice. Most of his 
bags were “Christmas presents.” 

Lest it be thought that Creuser was 
less precise in the correctness of his 
dress than Beau Brummel, we must call 
attention to the fact that according to 
his proofs of loss, Creuser’s favorite at- 
tire was a cutaway coat and striped trou- 
sers when he wasn’t wearing a dress 
suit, although, on occasions, as a care- 
ful study of the schedule will show, he 
sometimes carried a dress suit in his 
Gladstone bag without dress studs, and 
sometimes he had the dress studs with- 
out the dress suit. 

Check-up on Baggage Contents 

Though Creuser has a fine shock of 
gray hair, on only six of his seventeen 
imaginary trips did he carry a comb 
with him and we are shocked to report 
that this wearer of cutaways and dress 
suits took nine trips out of New York 
without having a toothbrush with him. 
On one occasion he went to Wilkes- 
Barre without extra underwear and if 
his proofs of loss are carefully studied, 
we must come to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that Creuser slept in his under- 
wear, for out of fourteen trips he had 
pyjamas with him on only four occa- 
sions. On one of his trips he had nei- 
ther pyjamas nor underwear in his bag 
and must perforce have slept in the un- 
derwear that he wore the morning when 
he set out on that particular trip. 

We desire to express our very deep 
appreciation of the services rendered to 
the inland marine field in this instance 
hy the Hon. George Z. Medalie, United 
States attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York; by the Hon. Hubert 
T. Delany, his assistant; by Frank A. 
Shea, veteran Post Office Inspector of 
the United States, who for several 
months gave his undivided attention to 
this case; by L. J. Banta of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. for his splendid co- 
operation and indefatigable work; and 
by P. J. Kirschner of the Automobile 
Insurance Co, for his valuable assistance. 

We also desire to express our appre- 
ciation to the insurance company offi- 
cials, adjusters and others of the four- 
teen companies who helped so much in 
the preparation for trial of the case 
against the defendant, and who made 
possible the result set forth in this re- 
port. 





On April 3 last, Creuser procured a 
policv from the North British & Mer- 
cantile and on the same day-one from 
the Travelers. Four days later he re- 
ported a loss to the North British and 
was able to collect $175. A loss under 
the Travelers policy was reported on 
April 25 and Creuser called on Mr. Banta 
to get the claim approved. His story 
about needing immediate payment as he 
was traveling in the interest of the Trav- 
elers and about the loss of valuable pa- 
pers did not ring true. In the meantime 
a check for Creuser for $281.50 was made 
out. However, Mr. Banta telephcned to 
the broker on the risk, William W. Wal- 
ter, to ask if the premium had been paid. 
\s a result of this conversation Mr 
Banta got in touch with other insurance 
men and learned of seven claims filed bv 
Creuser although the assured had _ told 
Mr. Banta he had had no previous losses. 
It was shortly after that the investiga- 
tion of Creuser’s activities was insti- 
tuted. 


May Test Educational 
Fitness of Brokers 


BILL BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY 


Amendment to Qualification Law Would 
Require Four Years of School Work 
and Six Months as Apprentice 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York State Assembly 
by Louis A. Cuvillier, Democrat, of New 
York, subdivision 7 of section 143 of the 
Insurance Law is amended so as to pro- 

vide for educational qualifications for in- 
surance brokers. The amended subdi- 
vision reads: 

“The superintendent of insurance shall, 
in order to determine the trustworthi- 
ness and competency of an applicant for 
a certificate of authority to transact the 
insurance brokerage business, require 
such applicant to submit to a personal 
written examination. Such examination 
shall be held at such times and at such 
places as the superintendent of insurance 
shall determine. No person shall be ad- 
mitted to such examination who has not 
had a preliminary education of not less 
than four years of academic work certi- 
fied by the regents of the university of 
the State of New York, and has served 
not less than six months in the employ 
of a licensed broker. The superintend- 
ent of insurance may, whenever in his 
judgment it appears necessary or advis- 
able. and also in order to determine the 
trustworthiness and competency of such 
applicant for a renewal of a certificate 
of authority to transact the insurance 
brokerage business, require such appli- 
cant to submit to a personal written ex- 
amination. 

“The act takes effect immediately.” 

In a statement issued by Mr. Cuvillier 
it is said: 

“The insurance broker of the present 
day must be thoroughly familiar not onlv 
with the intricacies of insurance. but 
also have a general knowledge of the 
provisions of the mortgage law, the real 
property law and much other highly 
technical knowledge. He is obliged to 
know these things thoroughly and why 
they are so. At the nresent time there 
is no educational qualification nrescribed 
for a broker. Tt would seem that in or- 
der to grasp the problems connected 
with the insurance hrokerare business 
intelligently the applicant should have 
at least that training of mind secured by 
a high school education and its eqniva- 
lent. Besides this he should have been 
emploved for a period of at least six 
months bv a duly licensed broker. This 
will give him an insight into the bnsi- 
ness and enable him to become familiar 
with what he is to do without simplv 
siving him a certificate because he is 
trustworthy and can pass an examina- 
tion.” 





OPPOSE WOODEN SHINGLES 

Representatives of the New York 
Roard of Fire Underwriters. the New 
York Association of Local Agents and 
civic organizations here and Fire Com- 
missioner Tohn T. Dorman last week at 
the Drug & Chemical Club approved res- 
olutions protesting against nroposals con- 
a in the revised hnilding code for 

New Vork Citv which would permit in- 
stallation of wooden shingles as_ roof 
coverines on buildings ontside the fire 
limits of Greater New York. The re- 
vised building code was submitted to 
Mavor Walker last month. Tn 1977 the 
Roard of Aldermen nassed an ordinance 
requiring wooden shingle roofs to be re- 
nlaced within fifteen years with fireproof 
material. 





IMPROVED MUTUAL RATES 

In addition to reauesting the factory 
fire mutuals and reciprocals to file their 
rating manuals and schedules Insurance 
Snnerintendent George S. Van Schaick 
addressed letters to the improved risk 
mutuals asking them to bring up to date 
the rate filings which thev have made 
in the past. He contends that these 


schedules have not been changed recent- 
ly by the filing of amendments thereto. 


Hull Premiums 


(Continued from Page- 35) 


received and the average annual losses 
incurred per gross ton. They do not add 
a definite premium per gross ton for to- 
tal losses or expenses but trust if they 
have not paid out more than they have 
received that they are getting sufficient 
to pay their expenses and hope there 
will not be too many total losses, or if 
there is a good margin of profit on some 
fleets, insisting upon not reducing the 
premium on the plea that they have to 
have a profit on some risks, which is true, 
but possibly not fair. 
Donovan Presents His Plan 


“I suggest a further extension of the 
per gross ton method. Having in mind 
the theory of insurance, that it is the 
sharing of the losses of the few by the 
many, I would modify such theory as ap- 
plied to hull insurance and state that hull 
insurance is the sharing of the total 
losses of the few by the many. In prac- 
tice that would mean that each owner 
would be required to pay his underwriter 
sufficient annual premium to pay for all 
his losses, excluding his total losses, 
based on underwriter’s experience on his 
fleet for the last five years. And for 
the payment of total losses each owner 
would be required to pay a certain pre- 
mium per gross ton, calculated on the 
insured value per gross ton, to make up 
a fund for the payment of all owner’s 
total losses, the contribution per ton to 
be based on underwriter’s experience on 
total losses, either by class of vessel, 
trade, or all vessels combined. 

“In addition to the premium per ton 
for losses, each owner would pay his 
share of the expense of carrying the 
business and a fair profit to his under- 
writer per gross ton. 

“Concretely such a system would be 
worked out like this: An underwriter 
insured the fleet of the X Steamship 
Company for the last five years, the 
fleet has a total of 75,000 gross tons and 
is insured for $50 a gross ton, or $3,- 
750,000. The losses incurred for the last 
five years, excluding total losses, average 
$1.50 per gross ton per annum—the un- 
derwriter makes a charge for total loss 
of $1.50 per gross ton. The underwriter’s 
annual expense for his entire hull busi- 
ness, salaries, rent, taxes, commissions, 
is about $100,000 and he insures 1,000,000 
gross tons per year, or 10 cents per gross 
ton, or a total of $3.10 per gross ton per 
annum, which would be so stated in the 
policy, the present per $100 would be 
eliminated, on 75,000 
premium $232,500. 

Believes Plan Fair to All 


“This proposed method I believe is fair 
to all. The owner who keeps his vessels 
in repair, who carefully chooses his offi- 
cers and crew and who only makes claim 
for what he should, keeps down his 
claims for damage to his own ship and 
would only be required to pay the an- 
nual average loss per gross ton, based 
on underwriter’s experience on his fleet 
for the last five years, excluding tota! 
losses, and for total losses he would pay 
a premium per gross ton, based on thi 
value his vessel was insured for. S 
that when the vessel was new and valued 
high per gross ton, he would pay a pro 
portionate premium. If an owner chos« 
to value his ship at less than what i! 
was really worth, his premium per ton 
for total loss would be proportionatel\ 
low, but he would receive only th¢ 
amount he insured for in event of tota! 
loss. but would be paying the proper pr« 
mium per ton for all other losses, regard- 
less of the value. 

“Evervbody will agree that a business 
man has to add to the cost of his pro- 
duce, or services, his overhead. It is 1 
different with an underwriter. If his 
overhead is apportioned over all his busi- 
ness, T should think that would be th: 
fairest method that could be emnloved 
A further advantage is that it is definite 
You will hear some say an underwriter’s 
overhead is 25% of his gross premium- 
others will say it is 50%. By the sus- 
gested method the underwriter would as- 
certain exactly what his overhead was 
and load his premium accordingly.” 
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Unquestionable financial strength. 


The facilities and ability to satisfy 


exacting requirements. 





Established in 1869, the London 

Guarantee is one of the oldest 

and strongest casualty com- 
panies in the world. 


Sound judgement in meeting ever 


changing conditions. 


An unblemished record for fair 
treatment of agents, claimants and 


policyholders. 


These are some of the reasons why 
far-seeing agents are turning to the 


“London Guarantee”. 














LONDON 
GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CoO., LTD. 


J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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